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Serge Crpartment. 


The Rural World ts the only journal in 
the United States having a speciat depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sorgo- . 
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Dr. Loring and Sorgo. 

We have seen statements in the news- 
papers to the effect that Dr. Loring, 
commissioner of agriculture, had about 
as little faith in making sugar from 
sorghum as he had in growing tea in 
the Carolinas. When Dr. Loring, over 
his own signature, states that he has no 
faith in the culture of sorghum for 
syrup and sugar purposes, as a profitable 
industry for the American farmer, we 
will endeavor to put before him such 
facts as will give him faith and cause 
him to use his influence in aiding to ex- 
tend the culture of this northern cane 
—if he is the man we give him the cred- 
it of being, but we haveas yet seen no 
such statement. Weknow that many 
predict that there will be a collapse in 
this enterprise, as there was once before, 
but the conditions that extst now did 
not exist then. If we had only the va- 
rieties now, that wehad then, it is bare- 
ly possible there might be a failure, 
though there has been much advance- 
ment made since then. Weknow more 
about the best time to cut and work the 
cane, to find the most crystallizable su- 
gar in it; we know more about the best 
methods of defecating and evaporating 
the juice, and above all we have found 
varieties that did not exist then whose 
juice is richer in cane sugar. The Ear- 
ly Amber, the Early Orange, the Kan 
sas Orange,and many other varieties 
had not been produced then, and they 
far surpass the varieties that were then 
cultivated in containing the elements 
of cane sugar. If Dr. Loring will at- 
tend the next meeting of the Mississip- 
i Valley Cane Growers’ Association,we 

think we ean promise him that the 
scales will drop from his eyes, that is if 
he has any, and he will see this indus- 
try in its true light. Seeing is believ- 
ing, it is said, and we would be pleased 
to have him here to see what even un- 
skilled farmers can do. We will prom- 
ise to show him numbers of samples of 
good merchantable sugar, made by un- 
scientific men, and made profitablty too 
—more protitably by far, than any oth- 
er product on the farm. We know 
this is promising a good deal, but we 


helieve we can fulfill all we promise. 
(ne 


Report on Sorghum. 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mitte of the Mississippi Valley Cane 
Growers’ Association on Monday, Sep- 
tember 5th, in the officeof Colman’s Ru- 
RAL WorRLpD at St. Louis, Mo., there 
were present: I. A. Hedges, C. M. 
Schwarz, G. C. W. Belcher, J. A. Doug- 
lass, Norman J. Colman and Profess- 
ors M. A. Seovell and H. A. Weber of 
the Illinois State University. 

The object of the meeting was to hear 
teports from the professors of their ex- 
periments the present season in making 
sugar and syrup from sorghum. 

Several samples of sugar, melado, and 
syrup were exhibited by them which 
were pronounced by all excellent. The 
following is the substance of the re- 
port by Prof, Weber which -is well 
worth the perusal of every one who cul- 
tivates sorghum: 

PROFESSOR WEBER'S REPORT. 

Professor Weber arose and said: The 
experiments in making sugar from sor- 
ghum, which we are now ready to re- 

port upon, were made at the chemical 
labratory of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity by Professor Scovell and my- 
self, and are a continuation of the ex- 
periments made last year, the results of 
which were laid before the Cane Grow- 
ers’ Association by Prof. Scovell and 
heed not be mentioned here again. 
It was hoped that the Legislature of 

Illinois would appropriate sufficient 

Money to carry on these experiments 

on a larger seale and with approved ap- 

paratus. The bill introduced for this 
purpose failed to pass. The board 
oftrustees of the Illinois Industrial 

University not wishing to see the expe- 

Timents of last year. dropped entirely 

made an appropriation of $180 to carry 

on the important work. * 

The apparatus consisted of a Victor 

mill and two\pans with wooden sides 

and copper bottom, one of. which was 





for finishing pan. Both pans were heat- 
ed over direct fire. 
In the sorghum juice we have to deal 
with two kinds of sugar, namely, su- 
crose or cane sugar, which is crystal- 
lizable, and glucose or grape sugar, 
which is not crystallizable. The pro- 
portion of glucose and sucrose varies at 
different stages of development ot the 
plant. The maximum quantity of su- 
crose is contained in the cane, when the 
seed isin the “hardening dough.” _ Af- 
ter this stage of development is reached 
and the cane is allowed to stand in the 
field, the cane sugar slowly, but certain- 
ly changes into grape sugar. If the 
cane is cut this change takes place 
much more rapidly until the last trace 
of cane sugar has disappeared. In ma- 
king syrup from sorghum no very great 
attention need be paid to these points, 
as glucose is just as well if not better 
adapted to the production of syrup than 
cane sugar. 
Cane sugar is readily converted into 
grape sugar by boiling a dilute solution 
with sulphuric acid. All other acids 
act in a similar manner, even weak or- 
ganic acids. The normal condition of 
sorghum juice is acid; hence to avoid a 
loss of cane sugar, the juice must be 
neutralized in the cold. The best ma- 
terial for this purpose is milk of lime. 
As the acidity of the juice varies in 
different varieties of sorghum and also 
in the same variety owing to different 
conditions of soil, climate, &c.—no defi- 
nite proportion of juices and lime can 
be fixed upon. The only sure way is to 
test every batch of juice for itself. This 
can very easily be accomplished by the 
use of test paper (litimus paper). Acids 
turn blue litimus paper red, and lime 
turns red litimus paper blue. Sorghum 
juicein its normal condition always 
turns blue litimus red, owing to the 
presence of organic acid. When a body 
of juice is to be neutralized, milk of 
limeis continuously added with con- 
stant. stirring until aslip of reddened 
litimus paper is slowly changed to blue 
when held in the juices. The juice is 
now ina condition in which, on subse- 
quent boiling, none of the cane sugar 
will be inverted. 
After thus treating the juice it was 
placed in the defecating pan, and thor- 
oughly skimmed. We passed the defe- 
cated juice next through bone black, 
after which it was concentrated in the 
finishing pan, untiladrop placed be- 
tween thumb and finger, would stretch 
threé or four inches. The result was a 
very light melado. Two days after boil- 
ing down the juice a known portion of 
the melado was separated in acentrifu- 
gal machine, yielding one-half in Weight 
of sugar, of the grade of yellow C. 
Calculated for one acre of sorghum 
we obtained the following: Melado 
12,00 pounds, consisting of yellow C su- 
gar 600 pounds, syrup 600 pounds. 
As the samples before you show the 
sorghum taste is entirely destroyed. 
Prof. Scovell being called upon for 
any additional statements, described an 
interesting and highly important expe- 
riment made with one-fourth of an 
acre of sorghum, which was raised up- 
on a field, that had for many years been 
usedfora barn yard. That part ofthe 
cane planted directly on the manure 
pile, contained about two per cent. less 
of cane sugar, than the cane from other 
parts of the field. It was found on 
working up the cane, that it was im- 
possible to defecate the juice complete- 
ly, owing to abnormal amounts of al- 
buminoids present in the juice. On 
evaporation the cane sugar crystallized 
well; but the large quantity of salts 
present, makes the products apparent- 
ly unfit for ‘ise. 
This experiment is very valuable in 
showing conclusively the deleterious 
effects of barn yard manure. 


Aid to Sugar Making. 

New Jersey, by a law recently enact- 
ed, pays one cent for every pound of 
suvar made from beets or sorghum 
raised in that state, andone dollar a 
ton fer the sorghum-cane from which 
the sugar is manufactured. This law 
is for five years, beginning with 1881. 


Cox. CoLMAN: The above shows that 
Jersey leads all other States in encour- 
aging the sorghum business. The west 
does not ask for State aid as individ- 
ual enterprise is developing its merits. 

F. A. WAIDNER & Co. 





Sugar Making. 

G. F. Nutting, sends a letter to the 
N. E. Farmer and gives answers to nu- 
merous questions. 

“Our process in Louisiana for treat- 
ing the cane juice is to pass it directly 
from the mill into asulphur machine 
where the juice is impregnated with 
the fumes of sulpher smoke; thence in- 
to clarifiers (square tanks, having a 
steam coil pipe at the bottom) ; there 
it is mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
lime to neutralize the acid in the juice, 
and by a moderate heating all the im- 
purities in the juice rise to the top of 
theclarifier,or tank, are skimmed off 
leaving the juice clear and of an amber 
color; thence it is passed into evapora- 
tors (large copper tanks, with steam 
coils), , where the juice is subjected 
to a very great heat, and by that means 
is reduced to a syrup of 22 degrees to 25 
degrees B. ; thence itis passed into a 
vacuum pan (25 to 58 in in vac.) and 
subjected to a temperature not exceed- 
140 degrees Fahrenheit, where it crys- 
talizes, and when properly cooked, is 
empted into a mixer, (a resevoir where 
the mass is gently stirred,) and from 
the bottom of the same it drops into a 
centrifugal machine having a speed of 
1200 revolutions a minute. In these 
machines the molasses is forced , out 
through the small holes (these machines 
being of sieve cloth at the circumfer- 
ence), leaving the crystallized sugar to 
be dipped out. When the molasses is 
apparently forced out, we dash in about 
a quart of water, which we call wash- 
ing the sugar, and it leaves the crystal- 
lized sugar pure and white or off white, 
in proportion to perfect or imperfect 
clarification of the juice. 

“It is my opinion that no one indivia- 
ual raising sorghum could afford to put 
up proper macainery (on the scale rep 
resented in the above description, we 
understand him to mean,) for making 
sugar, and without proper machinery 
no good sugar can be made. ‘If a cen- 
tral factory was established, where 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons of cane could 
be concentrated, I think sorghum cane 
sugar may be profitably made, provided 
an experienced sugar maker has the 
charge of the clarification of the juice, 
Such a person should be sought in 
Louisiana, and not in city references,” 

The following questions in regard to 
several points in the letter above given, 
were asked and answered as follows:— 

1. Is the sulphur process for bleach- 
ing, or for rendering free the coloring 
matter in the juice, or what for? Ans. 
For bleaching and rendering free the 
color matter and glutenous matter. 

2. How much milk of lime to a gallon 
of juice, and is the quantity determin- 
ed by litmus paper? Ans. It varies; 
about 32 cubic inches of lime to about 
5000 fr peewee juice. 

3d° At what temperature skimmed off? 
Ans. About 150 degrees in clarifiers, 
and about 212 degrees in the evapora 
tors. 

4th. How much sugar and syrup per 
acre?’ Ans. About 2500 tbs sugar, and 
100 gals., molasses, from good cane. 

5th. How many gallons juice from 
mill for 100 ibs. sugar? Ans. Can’tsay; 
about 100 ibs. sugar to 1400 tbs, juice. 

6th. Is thesugar ready for market di- 
rect from the centrifugal machine? 
Ans. Yes. Syrup from first and sec- 
ond crystallization of sugaris reboiled 
in the vacuum pan,and 3ds are made 
from syrup of 2ds sugar. 


residue from thirds of sugar contains 
no a sugar; only what is 
called grape sugar remains in thé mo- 
lasses. ; 

“The liming of the juice varies from 
day to day, and in the event of soured 
juice, perhaps twice as much limeas fer 
sweet, fresh juice, is required. 

“The acidity in the juiee is sometimes 
tested by litmus paper, -but only when 
novices are employed atthe clarifiers. 
The sugar maker of experience does not 
use paper, but fills a bottle ‘with the 
juice and puts minute quantities of 
lime into it until the color pleases him. 
I don’t think any particular rule can be 
given for quantity of lime, the juice va- 
ries so much. 

“If your sorghum cane will prodnce 
90 lbs. good sugar per ton of cane, I 
should say there is a profitin the busi- 
ness.” 

P. 8—Perhaps I may add that my 
own fourth acre of sorghum, grown in 
part from seed raised by myself in 1880, 
and the balance from seed obtained in 
Minnesota in 1880, which came. up as 
well as from the same seed planted in 
1880; the best. now seven feet high, 
just about putting out the seed tassels, 
ane will, apparently, ripen well by Sept., 
20 


I also learn to-day from J. A, John- 
son of Norwich, Vt., that the eight or 
ten acres which he and his neigbors 
are growing; is eqnaliy promising, and 
ten days ahead of last year. He has a 
mill and all needed fixtures for manu- 








Used for a defecating pan and the other 


Chicago, Aug. 18. 1881. 


farharing this amount, and wil! be able, 
no doubt, to confirm the statements 


“If the sugar boiler is competent, the|& 


made by the Louisiana planter, given 
above. Our trials in sugar making in 
1880. more than returned 90 tbs. sugar 
per ton of cane, and we hope to do bet- 
ter still this year. 


MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
: ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[Reported for the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, by his stenographer, Mr. LeDow, 
and furnished the Rurat Wortp at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growers’ 
Association. | 

The following letter from Gen. LeDuc was 
then read: 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., January 15, Hon. Seth Kenney, Presi- 
dent Minnesota Amber Cane Growers’ As- 
sociation : 

Dear Sir—The pressure of public business 
here is so great that it looks to me now as if 
it would be utterly impossible for me to at 
tend the coming convention. This I regret 
more than I can tell you, as I wished to be 
present at your meeting, not only for the 
purpose of obtaining all the information 
that will be communicated by the members 
of the association, but also to impart such 
knowledge as we have acquired here during 
our past year’s experience. I have no word 
or take back of anything that has been ut- 
tered with reference to the manufacture of 
sorghum. Our experiments here have been 
thoroughly exhaustive, both in the labora- 
tory and with regular sugar mill machinery, 
and we have obtained as good results as we 
had any right to hope for, considering the 
circumstances. At the start we made some 
three or four barrels of sugar direct from 
the cane, giving time for granulation. We had 
but a few days run, as you may know, be- 
fore frost took us, and atter that our sugar 
boiler concluded he could make only mo- 
lasses, and the balance of the cane was 
therefore run to syrup. 





vacuum pan, we have made several barrels 
of as fine sugar as can be found anywhere. 
I have sent a number of barrels of syrup to 
the Wilmingten Beet Sugar Factory to have 
it run through the bone black char filters, 
in order to decolorize it and improve the 

i No return has yet been made from 
this, so that I cannot speak of the results 
positively. 

Our chemist has had’in hand thirty-eight 
different varieties of sorghum—at least so- 
called different varieties, many of tlfem we 
found to be the same under different names, 
but from them all we have raised twenty- 
five distinct varieties in our grounds. , The 
analyses of these canes shows some of them 
to be poor, some of them to be good, and 
the average results obtained show 1600 
pounds of available crystallizable sugar to 
the acre and about one-third, i. e., 800 
pounds of molasses. 

I learn from reports of yourself and oth- 
ers that the cane juice in your locality this 
season was toward its close remarkably poor 
in sucrose, and the reason therefore is said 
to have been continued rains and warm 
weather in the fall and suckering of the 
cane. 

Of course, when the cane commences to 
grow again at the joints and make suckers, 
you may expect a deterioration of the juice, 
and‘ apon this point I presume much infor- 
mation will be elicited at the convention. I 
think that a better knowledge of the man- 
ner of growing and handling the cane would 
have secured better results, even from the 
cane that was worked in the northwest this 
past season. It is altogether probable that 
cane on adjoining farms may show different 
results in the same season, but much more 
would I expect to see different results in dif- 
ferent modes of treatment—keeping off 
suckers, cutting and storing the cane at the 
proper time, in view of coming frosts and 
wet weather, &c. The great advantage of 
your meeting will be the comparison of the 
different modes of handling and the discus- 
sion of different modes of -treatment from 
which all will be benefited. 

I send you a sample of sugar to which I 
would like to call your attention, Its light 
color is due to its having been purged in a 
lass filter, in shape like one of the old- 
fashioned loaves of sugar that were so com- 
mon years ago. 

The black, thick mush’ sugar was placed 
in this vessel, and on top of it, at the open 
or large end, was placed a piece of cotton 
cloth, and upon this was put two inches of 
good brick clay, well wetted, making a mud 
considerably thinner than would be used for 
making bricks. 

This was taken out every morning, wet up 
and put back again, and we found that was 
better than to pour water upon the clay, the 
latter method being objectionable because of 
the tendency of the water to form little 
channels and work its way down unevenly 
through the sugar. I think if some porous 
substance like blotting paper were put on 
top of the clay and kept wet that it would 
be as well. We are trying different experi- 
ments in this direction. One notably by 
putting together a- box two feet long and 
six inches high, piercing the bottom with 
small holes and putting piece of wire cloth, 
such as is used in skimmers, in the bottom, 
and the mush sugar on top of this, then 
claying, the top as before described. The re- 
sult with tuis has been that in six days we 
have potted a lot of sugar similar to that I 
send you and in due time it will all be 
whitened. Of course, if the members of 
your convention have any mush sugar from 
which they wish to separate the molasses, I 
would be glad if they would try these ex- 
periments and report to me that. I may try 
the experiment in a larger way. 

By nailing a box together three or four 
feet high, or as large as you please, or by 
taking a small barrel or keg, or other con- 
venient vessel, this experiment may be 





made. The bottom should be covered with 


- 
From this molasses, on re-boiling in the 





something that will not let the sg& run 
through with the molasses, and , top 
should be covered with a piece’ ,cotton 
cloth, and from three to five or s.. inches 
of clay placed upon that, according to the 
size of the vessel. The wider the mouth of 
the vessel, the thicker the clay of course. 
When the clay is removed for the purpose 
of wetting, it should be packed down even 
and tight around the edges—when replaced 
so as to secure an even and perfect filtra- 
tration, it being necessary only to let the 
water peculate slowly through the sugar, so 
that it will liquify and run off the molasses, 
and at the same time will not dissolve too 
much of the crystal of the sugar. In this 
way those who have thick mush sugar can 
readily separate the molasses from the sugar, 
making both better fitted for table use. 
With my best wishes for the sucéess of the 
coming convention, I remain, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 
Wma. G, LeDvuo, Commissioner. 

Cel. Colman: I move that the communi- 
cation be filed for publication in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The report of the committee on subjects 
for discussion at the next meeting was then 
read by the secretary as follows : 

. Proper season for planting cane. 

. Preparation of the soil. 

. Seed—different varieties. 

. Planting in hills or drills. 

. Mode of culture, 

. Harvesting proper time—topping, strip- 
ping and bundling. . 

7. Density of juice. 

8. Handling of the crop. 

9. Treatment of the juice. 

10. Power—steam or horse. 

11. Bagasse for fuel. 

12. Quantity of sugar and syrup per acre 
obtained. 

Col. Colman : I would suggest that another 
very important point be added to that, and 
that is defecation of the juice. 

The addition was made. 

The committee on resolutions, through its 
chairman, Capt. Blakely, made its report. 

The report was agreed to. 

A Member: There is a little more light 
wanted in this bagasse question. There are 
those here who have burned it, and I want 
them to tell how they do it. 

A member explained by a diagram his 
method. 

The convention ordered a barrel of sugar 
sent to President-elect Garfield. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


& Sim Oo bo 


Correction. 
In the last number of our paper we 
printed the word alumina in Mr. Ash- 
baugh’s letter ammonia and the sante 


in Mr. Hedges’ reply to Mr. A. There 
is more difference in the two chemi- 
cal ingredients than in the two words. 
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Early Planting for the South. 

Advice is cheap, but then, one is not 
obliged to take it, youknow. Notwith- 
standing, seeing the RukAL WoRLD 
has a great many subscribers who can- 
not profit by advice, which may be 
proper and adapted for the central sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley, I incline 
to proffer a little seasonable advice to 
our southern friends, and they can read 
again the first line of this paragraph 
and govern themselves accordingly. 
Let it be understood that I am speak- 
ing to practical farmers and gardeners. 

St. Louis has not the advantages of 
Chicago as a great shipping and dis- 
tribution point, but she has a popula- 
tion of nearly a half million of people, 
and these must eat to live. As to vari- 
ety of food, there will be little choice 
this year. The markets are bare of 
vegetables, and such as can be procured 
from the north are very high. This is 
the case to-day—what will it be in 
February or March next? In view of 
these facts, I would say: Prepare ev- 
erything needful in the way of fertil- 
izers, seeds and implements, so that you 
ean furnish vegetables for St. Louis 
and near markets. Among the kinds 
which should be planted this fall, I 
name Irish potatoes, cabbage, beets, 
carrots, cucumbers, onions and any 
other kind of vegetables which will 
bear transportatign and mature early. 
Next prepare your crates—barrels and 
boxes—ventilate well and ship only the 
best. This will pay the best. Next in 
order, dig around your orchard trees 
and manure or mulch if possible. We 
know that only your summer apples 
will bear shipping, and those should not 
be picked until they are very nearly 
ripe. 

As soon as your ground is in order, 
weed out and mulch your strawberry 
beds and other berry patches. These 
fruits will be looked for early and 
eagerly, and bring good prices. 

And in passing, allow me to say to 
all the readers of the RuRAL WORLD 


the readers living in the south know 
very well; hence it will pay, whoso 
ever can avail himself of the chance to 
purchase your supply of cotton goods 
for the next year at as early a date as 
possible before the rise takes place, 
which is sure to come, if all signs fail 
not, and thus put money in your purse. 
And now by some eccentric “flight of 
fancy,” my mind in a moment, as it 
were, travels from Florida, Texas and 
Tennessee to the extreme north, even 
to Minnesota and Manitoba. Would 
that I could reach every man who owns 
a foot of land in those parts? What 
will you do when once you have robbed 
(skimmed) your land by four or five 
successive crops of wheat? Your mode 
of culture returns nothing to the soil. 
Even a full closet betomes empty by 
your drawing continually on the con- 
tents, unless you fi up again. Allow- 
ing that you scatter your straw to some 
extent, and then burn it to have it out 
of the way, of what value is the slight 
deposit of ashes, which, like as not, the 
storm king carries out of sight the first 
night he gets in his work. Besides, 
wherever straw is burned on the cul- 
tivable land, the heat or rather fire 
destroys all the organic matter (decom- 
posed vegetable deposits), which are 
the most valuable parts for furnishing 
plant food—so that every time a fire 
passes over the land, it is injured to 
the extent of acrop. What a suicidal 
method of farming is thus indicated? 

What can you do in your rigorous 
climate to bring back your soil to its 
original fertility? Perhaps you can 
sell it to some wise man (?) as highly 
improved. You are too far north to 
make stock growing profitable or even 
possible. This cannot be done where 
the herds will have to be fed and shel- 
tered for at least eight months in each 
year. I wonder that our erudite (ex) 
commissioner. of agriculture did not 
suggest the importation of reindeer or 
something of that sort. It would not 
be any more wild than the introduction 
of “that great ship of the desert,” the 
dromedary, which I believe was really 
attempted for other sections of our 
great country. 

There is, however, one thought which 
may have some practical value as to 
farming in the north and northwest, 
viz: the cultivation of large tracts of 
rye sewn very early and the pasturing 
the same with the hardiest sheep. On 
a thousand acres, there would most 
likely be bare spots of acres, which the 
the sheep could reach all through the 
autumn and winter months. White 
beans could also be grown as field crops 
and fed.to the sheep, and whenever 
practicable, en account of the weather, 
they should be hurdled by movable 
hurdles from place to place, when they 
would thus very much enrich the soil. 

Flaxseed is also grown to some ex- 
tent in northern Iowa and Minnesota. 
This requires also a very rich soil and 
draws upon it more than a crop of 
wheat. The oil mills of Minneapolis 
extract the oil and ship the oil cake di- 
rect by way of the lakes to England, 
where it is ted to stock; quite as much 
to enrich the manure as to fatten the 
cattle. Now, here is another leak im 
Minnesota farming. Every ounce of 
this oil cake should be made intc meal, 
where the oil is extracted and fed to 
Minnesota stock. 

Again, in connection with sheep farm- 
ing, large crops of carrots, turnips and 
mangel wurzels should be grown and 
well housed in cellars and bins. These 
are relished by the sheep, conducive to 
their health and fattening to their con- 
dition. Thus is briefly outlined a meth- 
od of fattening sheep, which requires 
little or no corn; and seeing that the 
sheep farmer obtains really two crops 
a year, viz: wool and mutton, it may 
be made profitable for the sake of these, 
and be advantageous of keeping the 
fertility of the soil up to the standard, 
so that an occasional extra crop ef 
wheat, and in favorable seasons, also 


corn may be grown. 
Cuas, W. MURTFELDT. 


Kirkwood, Mo. 


—_——_—_-9- Poo 
From Platte Co., ‘Mo. 

We are still suffering from drouth. 
Corn crop very short. Wheat yielding 
from 8 to 10 bushels of an inferior gual- 
ity. Stock water is getting very scarce. 
Pastures parched up, much of the grass 
being entirely dead, all stock require 





that very prominent among the short 





erops of this season is cotton. This 


fred; in fact we-have nothing in pros- 
pect but hard times. or. M. 
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horticultural, 


—— 
Edited by George Huamann, Professor of 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, Mo. All 
communications for this department should 
be addressed to him as above. 
— 
Farewell to Our Readers, 

We shall depart on the 5th inst. for 
our new home in California, and when 
this reaches our friends, shall be al- 
ready far away on the borders of that 
glorious State. We have accepted the 
management of a large vineyard enter- 
terprise and wine cellar, near Napa 
City, Cal, belonging to’ Gen. J. W. 
Simonton, formerly president of the 
New York Associated Press, and must 
hurry there, to work up the crop of 
seventy acres of grapes into wine. 

We trust our readers will believe us, 
that it is not entirely without regret 
we leave a State, which has been our 
home for nearly forty-four years, where 
so many of our loved ones were taken 
to their last long sleep, where memory 
dwells on SO many cherished recollec- 
tions; but alas! also on so much that 
was bitter, mingled with the sweet, and 
where at last we had become identified, 
as we thought, with the noblest insti- 
tution within its borders, But we be- 














eral days longer. A second class ticket 
will entitle to all first class priveleges 
except sleeping berths. [t will carry 
you through on same train, and is per- 
haps the best way. Hort. Eprror. 





Subsoiling for Strawberries. 
Pror. HusMANn: I will now redeem 
my promise, by giving you my experi- 
ence in subsoviling for strawberries. In 
the fall of 1879, I plowed and subsoiled 
nine-tenths of an acre of ground sixteen 
inches deep; in the spring fellowing 
prepared the same and set to straw- 
berries, mestly Chas. Downing, o: e row 
of Windsor Chief, and 500 each of Capt. 
Jack and Cumberland Triumph. I got 
a first-rate stand. I worked well dur- 
ing the summer, kept all weeds un- 
der, covered well during winter, and 
they came out in first-rate condition 
last spring. I marketed from the nine- 
tenths of acre, 4,300 quarts, besides all 
the family could use through the sea- 
son,. The ground had been in cultiva- 
tion for ten years to corn and potatoes, 
without any manure. I do not call this 
an extra yield, but about a full crop, 
whilst none of my neighbors got hardly 
half a crop and those with the Wilson 
an entire failure. The Downing and 
Miner’s Prolitic have gone through the 
severe drouth and scalding hot winds 


came satistied, during our last visit in} etter than any other variety I have— 


California, that there is the true home 
of horticulture, and especially our fa- 
vorile fruit, the grape; and when we 
were Offered a situation there so con- 
genial to our tastes, where grape cul- 
ture promises to become the leading 
industry, and can never be fetterea by 
unwise laws—when we also thought of 
our years of grinding and untruitful 
toil, when it took hard and unceasing 
labor from morning until night, to gain 
the humblest living for our loved ones, 
and when we often asked ourselves, 
“Is this the reward for your unceasing 
labors for the be efit of the State you 
loved, perhaps, not wisely, but too 
well?”—we cvould not hesitate one mo- 
ment, in justice to ourselves and eur 
family, when we ought to go. 

We know that we leave behind us 
many warm and cherished friends, and 
beg to assure them of our unceasing 
regard; we leave them with the hope 
that they will also kindly think of us, 
and that we shall sometime in the near 
future have the pleasure to take them 
by the hand inour new home, and show 
them its wonders. To the readers of 
t e Horticultural Department we wish 
tos y, that although we cannot well 
edit a department of horticnlturein a 
Missouri paper away in California, we 
hope to remain in communication with 
them, and give them some jottings 
from the Pacitic coast, if friend Colman 
will give them space in his paper. And 
above all, we ‘ope they ‘will cherish 
and support their State University and 
Ws Agricultural College, as the noblest 
and most useful institutions of their 
State. 

We are glad that we can take with us 
the thought that this will be put on a 
surer basis, and hasa brighter future 
opened before it, by the recent sale of a 
large share of the colege lands, and 
that the necessary iu.provements can 
now be pushed forward with increased 
vigor. Our relations with all our col- 
leagues, and especially with its noble 
president, Dr. Laws, have been, very 
pleasant. We know from experience 
that its Board of Curators, and espe- 
cially Maj. Rollins and the executive 
committee, always had the will to do 
their utmost, and as the means will be 
at their disposal, we think the active 
experimental policy will be vigorously 
and successfully pursued, which has 
already brought Missouri and its Agri- 
cultural College to the front in actual 
results. And if the people will but 
rally to its support, and urge the next 
Legislature to put up such buildings 
and improvements as are imperatively 
demanded by the growing wants of the 
university. 

And so, kind readers of the RURAL, 
farewell. We. hope that an abler gun 
than our’s may henceforth edit our fa- 


out of seven or eight kinds. They are 
both quite green and looking well, 
though not making any plants—and 
just here I must say a word in favor of 
the Windsor Chief. 1t made the best 
yield and largest berries of any variety 
Ihave. I picked one box (quart) that 
held fifty-six berries, well rounded up 
and could have picked many more, and 
they picked about a week longer than 
Downing and carried their size well un- 
til gone. I bad but a few plants of 
Miner's Prolific in bearit.g, so that I 
cannot judge properly. of its merits, but 
it certainly promises well. I think 
if I had to make a selection of three 
varieties for all purposes, I would say 
Chas. Downing, Windsor Chief and 
Mmer’s Prolific. If my patch had been 
planted with Downing and Windsor 
Chief in alternate strips, I have. rio 
doubt my vield would have been one 
fourth more. As to quality I wonld 
take Capt. Jack and Downing. The 
Capt. Jack bloomed too freely with me, 
consequently the berries were rather 
small, and, like its parent, rusted and 
blighted rather more than suited me. 
The Cumberland Triumph is the hand- 
somest berry I have, but does not vield 
quite well enough, is rather sott, but 
will do fora near market. The Glen 
dale I have plowed up root and branch, 
as unworthy of cultivation. I think 
originators are bringing out new vari- 
eties rather fast, being calculated to 
confuse not only new beginners but 
experts. I wo. ld like to know how to 
apply manure to a growing bed that 
will do the most good with the least 
labor ? W. M. Hopkins. 
_Kansas City, Mo., August 14. 





Essay on Plum Culture. 

Plum culture has, until the last few 
years, been rather an unsafe branch of 
fruit culture, for two resons. First, be- 
cause the trees of nearly all the finer 
varieties proved tender and short lived, 
and second becuse the cuculio destroyed 
nearly all the fruit, leaving the grower 
a few specimens instead of a remuner- 
ative crop for his labor. 

Butit has since become an estab- 
lished fact that plums can be raised as 
profitably as any other iruit crop, 
peaches not excepted. The Wild Goose, 
Chickasaw, Weaver, Miner, Shropshire, 
Damson can be root grafted’ on small 
yearling peach stocks, they thus grow 
from two to four feet the first season. 


feet apart, even 25 feet is not two much 
for Wild Goose. Grafting thus on peach 


and will makeits own roots in afew 


years, making the tree as durable as if 


peach root will give itastrong start 


‘| while in the nursery. 
I can’t see that the plum requires any 
special soil or cultivation; it willthrive 


let the soil be rich or poor, so itis warm 


varite department, but think we dare-| and dry. 


Say that no one could be more in sym- 
pathy with the alvancement of agri- 


Will be “o’er the hills and far away,” 
When this reaches you in your homes. 
May they be as cheerful and pleasant 
as they ean be made in this drouthy 
State; and may your coming years be 
More plentiful than this has been. This 


is the heartfelt wish of 
GEORGE HUSMANN. 
Columbia, Mo., Sept. 2. 


About Going to California. 





Prof. ILusmann, I cannot refrain from 
thanking you forthe splendid account 
you have given of your trip to Califor- 
nla, and as [ intend to visitand perhaps ) 
locate there shortly, and am anxious to| should be carefully picked from the 
get all the information L can concern- 
ing it, if it wouldn’t be asking too 
Much, will yon be kind enough in some 

Ulure humber of the RuRaAL Wortp 
Or in any way you think proper, inform 
me or the readers of the RuRAL WORLD 


ripen up their wood. But littl prun 
ing is required, only just enough to 
keep the tree in shape. Trees, with 
reasonable care and culture, of the 
above named varie'ies, will begin to 
hear at three or four years from setting. 
‘Trees six or seven years old will bear 
from two to four bushels, bringing 
from %2 to $4 per bushel. The first 
shipments into Kansas City the past 
season came from Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas, and -brought from $175 to $2 
per one-third bushel box for Wild 
Goose and the demand was not supplied. 
Later in the season they sold as low 
as 75e. per box. Plums can be shipped 
one’ thousand miles with little risk; 
the one-third bushel box makes the best 
package for this purpose, The fruit 


tree (and never shaken off) when about 
half colored, taking care to rub off as lit- 
tle of the bloom as possible. 


for many will be glad to know) the| erably inclined to rot. 


Cheapest way to get from St. Louis, or 


‘usas City, to any point in southerr 


California hetween San Diego and Los 
Hoping you will favorably 


Ngelos. 


ig this, | beg to remain, 
ebanon, Mo, F.S, Chark. 


ontrly—The best route to southern dressing o 
lifornia will be by the south Pacific * * top ¢resding autumn or early winter, 


oe and the cheapest way is to procure| and in ‘the spring 
™ emigrant ticket, though it takes sev-| with’strong lye. 


G. F. ESPENLAUB. 





pruned late in the 





and at one or two years old can be| some specimens of fruit. 
planted in the orchard at from 15 to 20 


roots is no objection, as the whole 
length of the graft is set under ground, 


worked on plum stocks, while the| Goodman. 


The trees should be cultivated liber- 
ally and not later than the first of Au- 
culture, and work for it more zealous-| gust so they will have plenty of time to 
ly, if not always well, than the one who i 


Missouri Valley Horticultural Society. 


Cot. CoLMAN: I send you our re- 
port for the month of August. Society 
met at the residence of F. Holsinger. 
We had an unusually good meeting and 
also good dinner, about two hundred 
were present. Meeting called to 
order by the president, J. C. Evans, 
minutes read and approved. Reports 
of committees: Hopkins reports many 
strawberry patches as ruined’ by the 
drouth, especially Wilson’s; his are still 
looking well. He attributes it to the 
land being subsoiled sixteen inches 
deep befoie planting, is satisfied that it 
pays to do it. 

Stone fruits. Only a few cherries 
and a good crop of Wild Goose and 
Mines, Mr. Baylis of Lee’s Summit had 
160 bushles from one acre, will have 
about as many of the Miner. 

Holsinger has some trees that paid 
him $10 per tree. Gano thinks the Min- 
er fully equal to the Wild Goose. Ragan 
says that at Cadwallader he saw some 
English Morello cherries that were very 
full and fiue; thinks them profitable. 
Espenlaub spoke of a new cherry 
larger than English Morello, and later; 
tree resembies it, good bearer and har- 
dy, called Ostina. Holsinger says take 
E. Richmond, Eng Morello and Ostina, 
and you-have all the cherries you may 
want. 

Orchards. Gano says the dry weath- 
er has injured them very much, the 
fruit is smal] and not growing any, but 
few trees have anything of a crop. 
Grapes. G. W. Hopkins thinks we 
better dig up one-half of. our Concerds 
and we will be better off. 

Espenlaub did not summer prune 
and is satisfied’ it is a benefit. They do 
not have enough leaves to cover the 
fruif as it is. 

Ragan thinks better hold back and 
will get better prices. 

Evans says Telegraph is one of the 
very best early grapes. 

Vegetables. Bosley reports dead. 
Fiowers. Ditto. 

Ornamentals newly set have suffered 
badly, many dead, sheuld be mulched 
aud well watered, Droyth is killing 
very many. 

Entomology. Holsinger says the ap- 
ple tree borer was never so bad as at 
present. Everyone should examine his 
trees; you will find them full. Has 
found us high as twenty in one tree, are 
quite small yet. It will not hurt the 
tree much to cut them.out now, but 
after they get in deeper they will do 
very much damage. 

Codling Moth has been very plenty; 
can catch them with bands or rags in 
the trees. 

Subject for meeting isthe plum. Es- 
say by Espenlaub, which I send you. 
On motion the next meeting was 
postponed to the 4th Saturday in Sep- 
tember. By motion also it was decided 
to make a show of fruits at the exposi- 
tion at Kansas City. 

The president and secretary were 
appointed to make arrangements with 
the Bismarck fair in regard to an ex- 
hibition; if satisfactory the society will 
make a show there also. 

Espenlaub, Goodman, Gano and Rein- 
nick were appointed to go. 

The society decided also to send a 
show of fruit to the Missouri Valley 
Horticultural Society. Two of our 
members | will attend. President J. C 
Evens, and Maj. Z.S. Ragan, president 
of the Missouri State Socfety. 

We will also have one delegate to 
Boston, to the National Pomological 
Societv, Maj. Ragan will be there with 
You will see 
that our society is alive to its work, 
avd we are at it as hard as ever. 

We had an addition of ten new mem- 
bers this meeting, our premiums were 
a plate of each of the following named: 

Apples, Evans; Grapes, Evans; 
plums, Gano; Crab, Holsinger; peas, 
Collections—Apples, Gano; 
grapes, Espenlaub. Hand and table 
boquet, Bosley. Sales ot fruit by auc- 


tion after meeting brought $9.40. 
L. A. GoopMAN, Secretary. 


Peach Trees from Healthy Seed. 

The very short life of the peach tree 
and the frequent failure of the crop by 
the late spring frosts has made the 
peach crop one of very great risk. 
Nurserymen and peach growers should 





Orchard Culture. 

A practical fruit grower gives the 
following as his system of orchard 
management: In three years I im- 
proved the production of my fruit 
trees from 15 to 200 bushels by treating 
them in the following manner: I first 
reduced the top one-fourth, then in the 
fall I plowed the soil as well as I could, 
it being quite rocky, and turned a short 
furrow toward the trees. As I worked 
from them I let the plow fall a little 
lower, and when between the trees I 
allowed the plow to run deep, so that 
the water would settle away from 
them in the spring. hauled a fair 
quantity of coarse manure, pulverized 
it well and murked out hills, manuring 
each hill. I planted corn and_ beans 
and pumpkins. The following spring 
[ repeated the same cultivation, and 
harvested the second crop of corn and 
beans and harvested a nice crop of 
corn, beans and pumpkins, which paid 
me satisfactorily. My trees began to 
grow very fast, and that fall I harvest- 
ed 70 bushels of very good apples. The 
following spring I manured for the 
third time; planted it to potatoes, which 
grew very large but rotted badly. I 
made up the loss, however, by harvest- 
ing 200 bushels of large fruit. I chang- 
ed the production of a yellow bellefiow- 
er tree from three-fourths of a bushel 
to seyen bushels, and sold them for $1.25 
per bushel, which [ think a very good 
return for my labor. From my experi- 
ence, I am of the opinion that most 
trees have too much top for the amount 
of roots, and «a deficiency of nourish- 
ment for producing a developed fruit. 
I like fall or winter pruning. Always 
cover the cut with grafting wax or a 
thick paint. After removing the limbs 
by thinning out the center of the tree it 
has a tendency to grow broad. Too 
many varieties are bad. 





o-—_———_—_ 


<a 
A Good Plum Crop. 

C. Parenteon, ef LIl., tells in the Fruit 
Recorder how he saved his plums as 
follows: lTused carbolic acid and soap- 
suds on the plum trees last spring, as 
you directed in your catalogue, with 
perfect success. The curculio invaria- 
bly takes the plum. Here the trees are 
loaded with fruit, but fall to the ground 
before they ripen. I used one large 
spoonful of crude carbolic acid to one 
wooden bucketful of soapsuds, stirring 
it thoroughly and then dashing it up 
through the tree with a tin-cup. I did 
this early in the morning, twice a week, 
commencing as soon as the blossoms 
began to fall, and continued until the 
fruit was about half grown. They were 
of the Lombard variety. The trees were 
loaded withfruit. The first that ripen- 
ed were somewhat imperfect and 
wormy. I also picked from two trees 
one wooden bucketful that was entire- 
ly rotten, after which they ripened 
nicely; were entirely free from worms 
or other blemish. I picked six wooden 
bucketfuls of fruit from those two trees. 
and they were delicious. No birds or 
anything to disturb it while ripening. 
Well, yes, it tempted the children. 


<i. 





Horticultural Notes. 

A very ingenious instrument has been pat- 
ented, ostensibly for raising water from a 
canal or river to a certain height, and so en- 
abling vineyards to be flooded in autumn, 
thus destroying the phylloxera, ‘he inven- 
tion can have other numerous applications; a 
well is sunk to a certain depth, so as to 
“draw” from a canal or river; in the well is 
placed a vertical axle and sheave, so arranged 
that, on turning, the water ascends to any 
height desired. 

Watch newly planted fruit trees. If, they 
have but a few weak leaves only, it shows 
the roots have been injured; then prune 
them severely, which will make them grow 
freely, It should be a main object to make 
all transplanted trees not merely have leaves, 
but have new shoots at the earliest possible 
moment, If they are growing very well, 
they may be allowed to perfect a few fruit. 
Over bearing on a newly -planted tree is, 
however, one of the best ways of making it 
stunted for years. 

The Gardener’s Monthly calls attention to 
the recently demonstrated fact that a dead 
branch on a tree makes almost as great a 
strain on the main plant for moisture as does 
a living one. Itis one of the most import 
ant discoveries of modern botanical sciences 
to the practical horticulturist, as by this 
knowledge he can save many a valuable tree. 
When one has been transplanted some roots 
get injuied, and the supply of moisture in 
the best cases is more or less deficient. Any 
dead branch or any weak one, should there- 
fore be at ence cut away. 


There is a difference of opinion among 
practical gardeners as to the value of sum- 
mer pruning of grape vines, but here’s the 
lovic of itin a nutshell: In a state of na- 
ture the plant’s object is to perfect the seed. 
Bat we do not care about seed, we need 
pulp, or at least the delicious flesh which sur- 
rounds the seed. By lessening the amount 
of seeds we increase tho succulence of the 
berries left. Thinning off the bunches then 
becomes one of the most beneficial practices 
in vine culture. Asa general rule it is sate 


be sure to select their seed from S¢ec-| gormed. 
tions of the country where the trees 


to cut off one-third of all the bunches 
In regard to the shoots themselves 
it is a good rule to have no more grow than 


have no yellows and are free from dis-| ¥¢ Want to remain ; but the superfluous ones 


ease. Some years since I published an 
article on the culture of the peach, in 
which I called the attention of those 
growing fruit trees to get their seed 
from East Tennessee in the mountain 
district where the yellows is unknown 
among the native seedling trees. Orch- 
ards grow and live twenty and as high 


should be taken out before they have made 
much growth. 


No orchard or fruit garden can be said to 
be well managed if summer pruning is neg- 
lected, for the strength and vigor of the 
trees, bushes or vines, will be wasted in 
making superfluous wood instead of forming 
fruit beds for next year’s crop. It is better 


us fifty years, and have no more care|to pinch off a tender shoot than to let it be- 


than the native forest tree. 


more healthy trees, 


In addition to the above named va- 
rieties I should plant some Green Gage,}t 
Lawrence, Favorite and Lombard, the 
latter is a profuse bearer, but is consid- 


An extensive apple grower cultivates h’s 
orchard six or eight years after planting, 
and fertilizes with bone dust and wood ash- 
es. Afterward thesoil is sown to grass, and j 
annually enriched with good stable manure ard in thelow valley. 

r mulch, The trees are 


from yellows and thus give the country 
4 new and healthy startin theif fruit 


rees. 

I write this to give a more extended 
information on the subject. Peach 
orchards should be planted on high 
ground, and on the very mountain to 
they are more secure from the late frost 
in thespring. The free circulation of 
air prevents the dew and therefore the 
frost from destroying the bloom and 
the young‘peach. Never plant an orch- 
There are orch- 
ards here on the top of our high moun- 
tains that do not fail once in Len years, 


Some of|come a strong branch, needing the applica- 
the more enterprising nurserymen act- 
ed on my suggestion, and so fully satis- 
fied are they of the superiority of the 
native seed, both to Ap uce larger and 

that year after year 
they order their seed, to be budded on,|the proper shape by proper 
and also to grow new seedlings free 


tion of the knife, or it may bethesaw. The 
old proverb which says “as. the twig is bent 
the tree 1s inclined,” is very expressive. If 
we wish to obtain well formed trees, we must 
begin in proper time and bring them into 
runing. The 
formation of low branches should be encour- 
aged in fruit trees for the double purpose of 
having the fruit. within reach and shading 
the stem from the rays of the sun. 

In a French work on pruning, translated 
by Prof. Sargent, the following role is given: 
“Their system is based on the fact that, as 


P| wood is alone formed by dessending, elabo; 


rated sap, a wound made on a tree can only 
be re-covered with healthy, new wood, when 
itsentire circumference is brought into di- 
rect communication with the leaves by 
means of the layer of young and growing 
cells formed between the wood and the bark. 
‘To make this connection it is netessary, to 





while those in the valley fail frequent- 
ly.—Philadelphia Weekly Press. 
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made close to and perfectly even with the 
outline of the trunk, without regard to the 
size of the wound thus made. This is the 
essential rule in all pruning, and on its ob- 
servance the success of the operation de- 
pends,” 
Svoorss wirrn Pxracues.—Purdy’s Fruit 
Recorder says that all who have grown the 
peach know that as the tree gets old the 
fruit grows smaller. An experiment a year 
or two since has satisfied us that this need 
not be if the tree is properly grown. If cut 
back, or headed in, and fed with manure, 
the fruit will hold its large size on old trees 
—that is, if the grubs are kept out by a free 
application of wood ashes to the roots, and a: 
coat or two of whitewash (with carbolic acid 
mixed in) put on the body and limbs. Oar 
experiment was to cut limbs off from the old 
trees that were breaking duwn with age, and 
that were yielding very small fruit. We 
threw around under the tree plenty of ma- 
nure, and worked up the soil, and last year 
the new growth had a lead of large, luscious 
peaches. “Peaches are short-lived,” is a 
common remark. So would you be if you 
were used and treated as are peach trees. 
Keep the grubs out, feed them yearly with 
manure, ashes and salt, and keep them well 
headed in, and you will get peaches of large 
size for years, and your trees will live to an 
old age. 
Don’t fail to prepare for planting orchards. 
The farmer who has a generous supply of 
good apples in the cellar in winter, is to be 
congratulated. ‘They make good pies, good 
dumplings, andare good stewed, baked and 
raw. They are healthy food for children 
and old folks, too. The acid of ripe fruit is 
said to be az. antidote for worms in children, 
and that children which have plenty of ap- 
ples to eat are never troubled with them. 
Baked apples and bread and milk furnisha 
repast good enough for anybody. There 
are some persons that like milk, but it does 
not digest well. It forms a curd in their 
stomachs. If, however, they will use baked 
or stewed apples with their milk, they will 
experience no such trouble, as we have 
learned by experience. The juice of the 
fruit, and the fruit itself, prevents the form- 
ation ofthe curd, and the food taken is easi- 
ly digestible, healthful and nutritious. 


if fruit is indulged in at meals. The cheap- 
ness, healthfulness and nutritious quality of 
fruit, should recommend ite careful culture 
by every farmer. 


Che Pinepard. 


Treatment of the Grape. 
Eprrorn Rurat Worup: Referring to an 
article “Summer Treatment of the Grape” in 
No. 31 of this paper, I wish to submit the 
following remarks, 

Viticulture may be oarried on in different 
ways. Grapes can be gathered in the prim- 
itive forests, and thus you may raise that lus- 
cious fruit by planting a vine near to a box- 
elder or a black-haw tree and letting nature 
have her own way, while you confine your 
interference to the least possible amount. 
Or you have concluded that some labor and 
care ought to be devoted to grape growing; 
you plant your vines (probably Concords) in 
the ordinary way, trim them according toa 
certain rule, perform also some summer 
pruning by pinching off the frurt branch 
above the second or third leaf beyond the 

















Nearly all kinds of food are digested easier |- 





last “form” (embryo grape),and perhaps ty- 
ing up a down-fallen cane occasionally ; the 
ground you roughly plow once or twice, not 


lets; of manuring you think not—may the 
vines help themselves as best they can. You 
will make a few tolerably good crops, then 
your vines will decline in vigor one by anoth- 
er, and after a while your wine plantation 
will not pay even for the little labor devoted 
to it. You give up.in despair. Youare an 
unbeliever in “theories,” but perhaps you 


on a small scale, in order to be convinced by 
your own experience. It isthis: Select one 
row of your vines, or even one single vine, 
and try the following treatment : 

Keep the ground around the stalk clean 
and loose by several hoeings during the sea- 
son. The whole ground should be thorough- 
ly worked to the depth of 5 or 6 inches once 
in two years, with a four pronged spading 
fork, care being taken not to injure the 
roots, and dig in as much as possible of de- 
cayed matter, algo ashes, smashed bones, and 
some completely decomposed manure, rot- 
ten sawdust, etc. One superficial hoeing in 
July is sufficient; the object is the killing of 
the weeds before the maturing of the seeds, 
while to the grvund a sort of mulch is given 


to protect it during the hottest part of the 
season. The trimming should be done be- 
fore winter. You must not be too avar- 
icious, not demand of your vine more fruit 
bearing than is in just proportion to its vig- 
or. Suppose it be a Norton vine, select two 
canes yrown from spurs (or more if the vine 
should be very vigorous), as bearing canes 
for the coming season, and the same number 
of canes, designed for spurs, cut back to two 
or three eyes. All the rest of last year’s 
growth to be removed. After having tied up 
your canesin an oblique direction, you wait 
for the forthcoming of the new shoots, allow- 
ing none to grow except from the eyes of the 
bearing canes and spurs. But not-all the 
shoots from the former (which ought to have 
been shortened to the proper length) will be 
fruitful; those that show no forms must be 
removed. And what more must be done? 

My maxim is, that not one single shoot or 
even leaf should be allowed to yrow unless it 
answers a certain purpose. Therefore, as 
soon as the forms are clearly discernible, you 
pinch off. the fruit branch right above the 
last form (do not want to have more than 2 
or 3 forms). Within 8 or 10 days new 
shoots (laterals) from the eyes opposite to 
the forms will come forth; these also must 
be shortened, but one leaf left. The same 
process must be repeated, then the eye of the 
lateral will prodace a new shoot. Thus you 
will have an excellent protection for the 
growing fruit by two or three highly devel- 
oped leaves near to the gra and no parti- 
ole of the vine’s vitality squandered by 
the growth of leaves remote from the fruit. 
The idea is not to rob the vine of its neces- 
sary foliage, but to have the leaves where 
they do most good. What you save of vital- 
ity will be a benefit tothe fruit and the canes 
designed for service in the next season. 

The young bearing Canes you let grow un- 
checked (if yours be Zstivalis or Riparia 
vines, while those of the Labrusca family— 
the Concord, etc., may be differently treated) 





prune in such a manner that no portion of 
an amputated or dead branch shall be left 
on the trunk. The cut should always be 


tie them uf and watch the forthcoming of 
i the laterals, which must be treated through 


|the whole season exactly like those of the 


caring for the tearing of the roots and root-| 


might be persuaded to make an experiment | ¥ 


fruit branches. This is a matter of the 
greatest importance, as the bearinz canes 
are considerably weakened by the laterals ; 
strong bearing canes of the Concord you 
may shorten and permit 3 or 4 laterals to 
grow, expecting to get from them more and 
better fruit than from the main vine. Ass 

matter of course, you select the most vigor 

ous shoots for bearing canes, the others for 
apurs, andthese you may shorten at ploas- 
ure. All sprouts from the old wood and the 
roots must be removed, anless unfortunately 
you have not a sufficient number of shoots 
from spurs, 

After having treated a few vines in this 
manner for several years, compare your re- 
sults with those achieved by the common 
procedure, and you wil be astonished. It is 
for you to decide whether or not this great- 
er amount of care and labor will pay better 
than the ordinary slovenly treatment. A 
great deal of the pruning, even of the hoe- 
ing, can be done by children, by your smart 
boys and adroit girls; they will learn to like 
this interesting occupation in the fresh air, 
and you will be cheered by the aspect of 
their rosy cheeks. 

Make your noble grape vines an object of 
your affection (not a mere money matter), try 
and learn, never ceasing to do so, and your 
nappiest hours will be those spent in tend- 
ing your beloved and grateful vines. As for 
myself, I could not well do without this one 
indispensable relaxation, enjoying it daily 
even in my 83d year. Frep, MvuENog. 

Warren county, Mo, 


Taken Out of Bed. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear 
Sir—I have to thank you for the great relief 
received from your “Favorite Prescription.” 
My sickness had lasted seven years, one of 
which I was in bed. After taking one bottle 
I was able to be about the house. 

Respectfully, 
Amanpa K., Ennis. Falton, Mich. 


GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties in large supply. Warrant 
‘ 9 Prices low. wriso. the celebrated 














irue to Dame, 
_ NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


RENTISS 


fend stamp for Price and Descriptive List, Also 
Trees, Small Fruits, ete. 
T. §. HUBBARD, Fredonia, W Y 


34-19 


PIKE COUNTY NURSERY. 


Established Forty-Six Years. 


If you have a fruit tree, vine or shrub, or 
ever expect to have, it will pay you to send 
for our new 32-page Descriptive Priced 
Catalogue. Wholesale list for fall now 
ready. STARK & CO., 

84-8 Louisiana, Mo. 


Sharpless. Longfellow and ‘Warren 


=trawberries. three of the largest and best a 
fifty cen s per duzen or $3 per bundred. Ad- 
dress COLMAN’S NUK-ERY, 

St. Louis. Mo. 


WANTED. 


An experienced man, wo understands bud- 
ding peach, cher:y,&; Shall wan: his serviees 
aout ove moth, asd if both par'ies are sutls- 
fied, sha'l want him permaoentiy. Apvly with 
rere Cnces to J. WEBER, Gardeny ile, St. 
Louls county, Mo. 31-tf 














Strawberry — Raspberry, 

Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 

sonable prices ; all the leading varieties. 8- 
SAMUEL MI R, Bluffton, Mo, 





American Grape Growing 


AND 


Wine Making. 
By GEORGE HUSMANN. 


The author has tried to give all the latest expe- 
riences in American pe growing and wine- 
making, gathered uuring a practice of ever 36 
eurs; an’ correspondence and eketches from 
many oi the most eminent grape growers of 
other States, contained in the appendix, ada 
greatly to the interest o1 the book, 

Price, i andsomely illustrated and bound © 
cloth $1.50, post paid. 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pub- 
lishers, or by the auther 
tf GEORGE ANSMANN, Columbia, Me. 





Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomolegy and 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College. 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA MO. 


We would respectfully solicit the patro of 
the public, and are now preparedt ill or- 
ers tor fruit and ernamenta) trees, shrubs aan 
plants witn omer first-class stock of best qual- 
ity and guarao true toname, The necessity 
of such an establishment in our State bas 
been. felt by the many, who have ordered 
trait and ornamenta! trees trom the many uare- 
liable agents and tree dealers who have flooded 
the State, representing distant nuseries, and 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices, 
We want a reliable local agent in every town 
and settlement in the State, and are now 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articler a 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desire 
apn agency or wish to order fruit trees and other 
stock direct, will please address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo, 


Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 


We are prepared to supply the trade witha 
fine stock of apple, peach, ee pear, quince 
and aprieot trees; also smal! fruite in vari: ty at 
wholesale rates. Address 

GEURGE HUSMANN, 
Supt Department Pomology ani:Forestry. 
Columbia, March 15th, 1881. 


TURKISH BATH 


BSSTABLISHMENT. 
me. 3tf N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Loegst 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D.. SUPT. 
For Ladies. 


Monday, Thursday and Saturday Mornings, 
from 9 a.m. tol2m. 


¥or Gentlemen. 


From 7a. m. to9p. m., excepting the abo 
ours for ladies. 
STTNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. to 18m. 


LAND PLASTER 
AS A FERTILIZER, AIDS THE GROWTH 


—OF— 
Every Kind of Crop, and all Kinds of 
VEGETATION. 
Pamphlet cov taining tul! information, sent free 











inthis subjeet to send mehi- na.e and Pert- 
‘ fice xduress. A. W Ht EMANN, No 206& 
208 S: uth 38rd street St. Louis Mo. wy 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Y. 
For the libera’ education of women 
tions for entrance Sept, 1t 
appl cation to W.L. DEAN, Reg strar> 








Fxamina- 





by mailt ans farmer « ho tukes inverest enough _ 


Catalogues sent on 
29-8. 
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Bae cob COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. ORB 
:; Ihave no animal in my whole herd| better to avoid the’ necessity of the | 
he attle HYD. | that I should fear to find loose in the| Practice, by withholding the excessive he orscman 
stall at night, nor do hesitate to turn|®™ount of rich food. This may. be t eres 0 00 rower ‘ 
\ sient : : done by taking the animals out of the 


~~ ‘The Law as to Cattle Sales. 

If a seller make a willful misstate- 
ment as to the condition of the proper- 
ty, or sell it as other than he knows it 
to beor conceals a defect which the buy- 
er could not by examination ascertain, 
it becomes a case of fraud, and the sel- 
Jer is liable to an action for damages. 
Concealment of the facs that a bull sold 
was impotent, or that a cow had ceased 
to breed, would be a fraud, unless they 
were sold to a butcher, as every animal 
of that character is assumed to be fit 
for the ordinary purposes of its exist- 
ence. An affirmation in the bill of sale 
that a bull was a goed and sure breeder 
would bea complete express warranty 
that he was such; and even if the sel- 
ler at the time he sells makes such a 
statement verbally, it is a warraniy; 
and if the bull proves on trial to be im- 
potent, the purchaser can in either case 
recover back the price paid for him, and 
any damages he has sustained. A state 
ment made by a seller of a cow “that 
she was all right,” was decided to be 
enough to let the case go to the jury for 
them to say whether it amounted to a 
warranty or not, and they said it did; 
and the cow, being ‘proved to be un- 
sound, damages were awarded against 
the seller. An animal is sound which 
is free from hereditary disease, is in the 

possession of its natural and constitu- 
tional health, and has as. bodily perfec- 
tion as is consistent with its natural 
formation. It is free from vice when 
it hasno bad habits that make in dan- 
gerous,or that are injurious to its health, 
or that inany way diminish its natural 
usefulness. A cow unde’ this defini- 
tion could not be considered sound 
which had aborted more than once, or 
had failed to be with calf after several 
services, or milked from only -three 
teats; nor a bull which had become im- 
potent, or from too free use when young 
failed to serve in two cases out of three. 
A kicking cow is vicious, as well as one 
that runs at and attempts to hook any 
one with her horns. - 

Cattle, happily are not subject to the 


many diseases which render horses un- 
sound, but such complaints as chronic 
asthma, cough which may degenerate 
into bronchitis, catarrhal fever, thick 
wind and broken wind, they are likely 
to have occasionally, and these are 
breaches of warranty of unsoundness. 

Lameness, whether temporary or per- 
manent, is an unsoundness in a horse 
and would be in cattle. So is diseased 
liver, as well as all diseases of the lungs. 
A mangy animal is unsound, or one lia- 
ble to paralysis or rheumatism. And 
any complaint-.or accident which has 
in any way impaired, or is likely to im- 
pair, the quality or usefulness of the 

ull, cow, Ox, or calf is an unsoundness. 
A description in abill of sale of an ani- 
mal of its pedigree would constitute a 
warranty that it was of the breeding so 
represented. 

_ When sales are made at public auc- 
tion or privately by printed terms of 
sale and catalogues, these form part of 
the contract and will be binding upon 
the parties. If between the publication 
ot these terms and the sale any accident 
occurs to the animal, or if'a cow aborts 
or calves, notice should be given of the 
fact, or the purchaser may, on discover- 
ing the change repudiate the bargain 
and recover the price he paid or dam- 
ages, and in certain cases both. In tak- 
ing a warranty it is safer to have every 
thing expressed, such as the pedigree, 
age, freedom from vice, and soundness, 
which the 


exercise. They play, but never fight, 
and there are neither “masters”. nor 
“underlings” in the herd more than are 
found in flocks of sheep or pens of 
swine, and just as many will drink to- 
gether as can squeeze their noses into a 
tub or trough. Ido not write of the 
“muleys” because I have animals tosell, 
for | have none, but because I would 
like to see a still greater interest mani- 
fested in the breeding of hornless dairy 
stock. I have received numerous let- 
ters from farmers who have bred polled 
cattle in a small way, and all speak of 
their peaceful, quiet dispositions, and 
especially of the safety of the bulls. 


cows, and I have never yet known one 


to become unsafe. Being without wea- 
pons they learn neither to offend nor 
defend. The Jamestowns (polled Suf- 
folks) can not be classed as a pure breed, 
nor will breeders be likely soon to get 
excited over extreme prices. 
lesson learned from their career in this 


are not difficult to breed off, and that 
horns are much more desirable than 
New York Tribune. 


Black-leg in Calves. 
This is the season of the year when! 
that dreaded, disease, black-leg or joint | 
murrain, is most apt to attack young 
cattle, particularly calves that are at 
pasture. An old subscriber at Water- 
bury, Vt., asks how to prevent the dis- 
ease. Most persons would wait till 
their calves were attacked with the dis | 
ease, and then write for information | 
concerning the method of treatment and 
cure, forgetting, or not knowing, that 
this desease ordinarily makes quick 
work; and that an animal attacked with 
it will often be dead before an answer, 
even by mail, could be received from any 
distance. Mr. Youatt, in his excellent 
work on ¢attle, and which every stock 
owner should have within reach at a 
moment’s notice, after devoting seven | 
closely printed pages to a description of | 
this Cisease, with some of the methods 
usually adopted in its treatment, says 
that, after all, prevention of this mala- 
dy is the only cure worth notice. The 
disease is known among veterinary 
physicians asinflammatory fever, but 
among farmers in England and our own 
country itis known as black-leg, quar- 
ter-evil, joint-murrain, blood-sticking, 
shoot of blood, black-quarter, etc. 
Our Waterbury correspondent says 
that nearly every year the disease makes 
its appearance among his calves and 
those of his neighbors,during thelast of 
August or the early part of September 
after they have been turned into the 





My own at from four to six years old 
have been as easily handled as ordinary | 


after feed as sOon as they eat all they 
need, and letting them lie ina short 
pasture while they chew their cuds and 
digest the rich food; or they may be 
tethered by rope and pin, so that they 
cannot over-fill themselves. A few 
ropes, or alittle extra time devoted to 
changing stock from one field to anoth- 
er are cheap compared to the loss and 
pes gh SE attending the sickness 
and death of choice animals.—N. E. 
Farmer. — 





First Year’s Growth. 

Let any large dairyman look through 
his herd, says the National Live Stock 
Journal, and he will find his most prof- 
itablecows to be those of the greatest 
digestive capacity, and the history of 
these will show that they were thrifty 
growers as calves. The first year is 
the critical period in the growth of the 
future cow. A respectable size.cannot 
be attained at two years old, without a 
vigorous growth the first year; besides, 





The chief | weight the first year than the second. 


vicinity is that horns on dairy stock | It will cost very little more food to pro- 


other things being equal, cows without | 


it should be remembered that it re- 
quires less food to produce a given 


duce 600 pounds’ growth the first year 
than 300 pounds the second year—this 


cows with them.—A. W. Cheever, in law of growth has become familiar to 


|the readers of the Journal, both from 


precept and example. It is therefore 
yery bad economy to feed heifer calves 
sparingly, as the older they become, the 
more it will cost to put on the weight 
required. After many experimentsand 
careful observation, the practice of hav- 
ing heifers come in at two years old is 
rapidly gaining ground, both in the 
United States and in all the dairying 
districts of Europe. It is the general 
observation, that a heifer coming at two 
years developes into a better cow at 
four, than rf she came in at three 
years; and this is attributed to the 
early development of the milking habit. 
It therefore becomes imperative that 
the heifer calf should have generous 
food and care the first summer. There 
can be no valid excuse for neglecting 
it. The patron of the cheese factory 
may raise very fine heifer calves upon 
whey by adding other food to it. He 
must not fear the cost of the small 
amount of other food required to bal- 
ance the defects in the whey. The cost 
of this food will not represent half the 
extra value of the calves from its use. 


Shade in Pastures. 

There are intelligent farmers who in- 
sist that shade in pastures is a positive 
disadvantage to stock, hogs excepted, 
thes ys National Live Stock Journal. 
The argument usually advanced is that 
the animals, especially cattle, will form 
the habit of standing or lying in the 
shade and will not eat enough, whereas 
if they had no shade they would spend 
the time in eating. The answer isftwofold 
Animals need_time to digest their food 
as well as to eat it; and where the pas- 
tures are in the condition they should 








fall feed and are just beginning to gain 
in flesh. This is generally the experi-| 
ence of those who. lose animals by this | 
disease, and plainly indicates one of its 
causes, or more properly its chief caus e. 
The animal is being over fed, and is 
making blood too fast. The rich,tender 
feed of the mowing fields is too great a 
temptation to animals that have been 
kepta little short for some weeks, and 
they just gorge themselves and clog the 
machinery of the system. More food is 


crowded into the stomach than can be 
buyer desires to be assured | thoroughly digested, or more food is di- 


of; and let thé affirmations be positive, | gested and converted into blood than 


A bill of sale of “a horse four years old, | the system ¢an assimilate. 


constantly driven and used in 4 plow; 
warranted,” was held.to be a warranty 
of soundness only, and a bill of sale ofa 
horse in which he wag stated as “con- 
sidered sound” was held not to be a war- 
ranty of soundness. So soon as the pur- 
chaser discovers that there has been a 
breach of warranty he should give no- 
tice, offer to return the animal, and de- 
mand his money back, if he desires to 
be reinstated in the position he occu- 
pied before the sale. 
In sales at auction the secret employ- 
ment of “puffers,” or fictitfous bidders 
to enhance the price unduly, is a fraud 
on the purchaser, who may avoid such 
asale. The owner of an animal soldat 
auction has no right under the usual 
conditions of a sale—that the highest 
bidder shall be the parchaser—to em- 
ploy any person to bid on him for the 
purpose ot enhancing the price. It is 
just as true in horse and cattle dealing 
as in other business, that, constant and 
permanent successdepernds on charac- 
ter as well for honesty as for judgment. 
man selis a bad animalto advantage, 
butghe knows that if chargeable with 
an intention to deceive he is at once 
classed with the knave in the business. 
The best way to sella horse, bull, or 
cow which you want to get rid of is to 
tell the truth about it. A frank ac- 
knowledgmeut of faults will often ob- 
tain credit for a counter statement of 
good qualities. Mr. Bonnor, who ayear 
since advertised his house and farm 
hear New York, and laid stress upon 
the prevalence of fever and ague in the 
Vicinity, probably sold them toa pur- 
chaser who considered himself and fam- 
ily proof against the “shakes.” Let the 
ault of an animal be what may, it will 
Suit some purpose, and will find 4 pur- 
chaser at its fair value. any persons 
Willbuy an imperfect animal at a rea- 
Sonable priee, taking the risk of curin 
and getting a good bargain.—Richar 
oodman. 
—————_0 <> oe 
Polled Suffolks. 
My experience. and observation ‘ I 
think both show that a pure polled bull 
°F cow crossed on -horned stock / will 


stamp their own no-horn character on 


far more than half of their progeny, 80 
that it will not bea very difficult mat- 


ter to breed off the ‘horns from any or 


all of our choice pure breeds, and that 
without materially changing their char- 


! It is like 
overcrowding a threshing machine with 
bundles of grain. There is a limit to 
the amount of work that any machine 
can do,as there is to the number of 
persons that can pass out of a church 
or hall door in a specified time. A lit- 
tle over crowding stops al progress. 
The animsl system is wonderfully fitted 
to adapt itself to surrounding circum- 


stances. Animalssubjected for long pe- 

riods or through many successive gefi- 

erations, to certain conditions. whether | 
favorable or unfavorable, will so adapt) 
themselves to those conditions that any 
sudden change, either for the better or 
the worse, may cause trouble. It is 
very poor economy, as every one knows, 
tostarve or under-feed ananimal .All the 
food given in such cases is wasted. 
Merely keeping an animal alive, under 
ordinary conditions, is inexcusable. f 
ona voyage at sea, or during a snow 
blockade, it is found that animals must 
be put upon a short allowance to save 
life, the case is different, and a partial 
starvation may be the only prudent 
course to pursue. Working animals, 
cows in milk, and all animals that are 
of the proper age to grow and gain in 
flesh, must have more food than mere- 
ly what is required to sustain life, and 
the more they are given, up to a certain 
point, the better will they pay for the 
food consumed; but there is a point be- 
yond which it is positively dangerous to 


0. 
7 A farmer with a good cow giving 
eighteen quarts of milk per day on full 
feed, thought, by alittle extra crowding 
with grain, to make his eighteen quart 
cow atwenty quart cow. It took buta 
very fewdays toruin hiscow. The ex- 
tra foreing clogged the machine, and 
he soon got no milk and ina little while 
had no cow. Calves and young cattle, 
that have been kepta little short during 
the dry weather and scant feed of mid- 
summer, should be turned into the rich 
after feed of the mowing fields with a 
great deal of caution. They should not 
be turned in to stay till they are so full 
that they can scarcely walk or breathe, 
but should be left in but a short time at 
once, until they get’ over their undue 
hunger, or till the system has had time 
to accommodate itself to the change in 
the character of the f 


rtion of setons 
Bleeding and the insert node of 





be,a considerable part of each day 
should be spent by the animal in rest, 
giving time to ruminate and digest the 
food eaten in the cool of the day. Sec- 
ondly, during extremely hot weather, 
stock eat but little in the middle of the 
day, even when they have no shelter. 

Probably much of the prejudice 
against shade in the‘prairie regions has 
arisen from the fact that often where 


there is some shade in such regions, it 
is made by a thicket of low-growing 
trees and bushes along the borders of a 
slough, or some low, wet land. But 
shade in such a place is a very different 
thing from that furnished 4! trees on 
high, dry land, where the breeze has 
full play, and flies, gnats, etc., are found 
in no greater numbers than in any oth- 
er dry place. True, there are some dis- 
advantages accompanying shade trees 
—there is loss of grass, and some portion 
of the droppings of the animals is par- 
tially wasted—but we never see animals 
standing ina shelterless field during 
such days as have characterized July 
and August in much of the west, dur- 
ing the past season, withoct a feeling 
of pity for them. 

English exchanges mention the 
Sussex breed of cattle with considera- 
ble commendation. At the recent show 
of Tunbridge Wells (where all the im- 
proved breeds were well represented), 
it appears that the local breeds—Sus- 
sex—was the best represented, and 
made a distinct advance in its position 
as regards other breeds. The points 
wherein the Sussex cattle seem to excel 
other breeds consist in their size, deep 
flesh, thick (though supple) skin, hard 
hair and activity. But they carry an 
excess of horns, and are unamiable 
brutes, according to fhe London Agri- 
cultural Gazette, which says that a 
person will think twice before he es- 
says a second time to take liberties 
with a Sussex cow or bull. Large 
horns and an inclination to viciousness 
are serious objections, and as their de- 
sirable characteristics .may be secured 
in some of the improved breeds we 
have already, it is not likely that the 
Sussex will be sought by farmers and 
others on this side of the ocean. Short- 
horns, Herefords, and other improved 
breed we already have, and they will 
continue to furnish the greater por- 
tion of the stock with which to im- 
prove the common cattle of the entire 
country. The polled breeds are coming 
into favor, however, and the tendency 
here is to breed hornless and docile cat- 
tle instead of more horn and asperity 
of temper. 





American beef is winning its way to 
favor rapidly even in set and staid old 
Scotland. At a recent meeting of the 
Edinburgd Parochial Board a commit- 
tee was appointed to test it besidé 
Seotch beef. Two quarters weighin 
79 1-4 pounds each wereselected. Bot 
were boiled, meat and bone, and weigh- 
ed separately with the following results: 
American meat 53 1-4lbs., bone 8 8-4lbs; 
Scotch, 53 lbs, meaf and $ 1-3 lbs. bone. 
Plates of soup from each were tasted, 
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The Horse in the Fall. 

Farm horses in the fall are often un- 
gratefully neglected. Their hard toil in 
helping with the heavy work of the 
season once over, when only odd jobs 
await them, it is too frequent a custom 
to dock them of their grain, and allow 
them to shift for themselves on the pas- 
tures, often without’needed shelter from 
thé bleak wind and early frosts of au- 
tumn nights. After feeding awhile the 
poor animals get chilled and run about 
in the dark in search of warmth, which 
they often find only at the cost ofa 
stumble or fall, resulting, often, ina 
sprain or a cut that injures or disfigures 
them for life. Then when warm and 
tired they lie down to rest, what won- 
der if they rise np stiff, spiritless, and 
not rarely suffering from a severe cold 
after their heated blood and relaxed 
sinews have been exposed to the blasts 
and frosts of a chilly night. When the 
days are stormy it is well enough to let 
hoises run in the pasture, but every 
night should find them comfortably 
bedded and fed in the stable. Ingrati- 
tude to our fellowmen is justly consid- 
ered an odious vice. but is there not of- 
ten astrong taint of it in the treatment 
of these noble‘animals, to whose faith- 
ful help in all kinds of cradenry farm- 
ers are deeply indebted for full barns 
and comfortable homes ? 


—_—_——_ ooo SC. 

Colts Injured by Overheated Dams, 

The majority of farmers are obliged to 
work their broodmares through the 
busy season, and with a little extra care 
it is possible to do this without injury 
to the sucking colt, but an injury that 
is hard to cure is often unwittingly 
caused this hot weather by permitting 
the colt to suck while the blood and 
milk of the dam is heated from hard 
driving or pulling. It is almost inva- 
riably the custom to allow the colt to 
suck the instant the}dam is stopped, 
which should never be allowed until the 
dam is fully cooled off. Thecolt should 
be permitted to fill himself before the 
mother is put in the harness, and if it is 
important that it should accompany 
the dam, it should ‘be tied at her side, 
so that it will be unable to draw milk 
until liberated, for it is much better 
that it should hungry a few hours than 
to take food while ina fevered state. 
If the mare is to makealong distance 
on a hot day and return at night it is 
best to leave the colt at home and draw 
the milk from the udder by hand once 
or twice during the day, and then upon 
returning allow the colt to fill himself 
as the milk is secreted. Colts injured 
by heated milk seldom recover from it 
for a year or two, and many times nev- 
er. They become reduced in flesh, get 
lousy in the fall and during the first 
winter of their existence, when they 
need health and strength, as under any 
circumstances it is the most critical pe- 
riod of their growth, they have just 
about life enough to enable them to 
move, and the second summer, the prop- 
er time for development, is spent in the 
recuperation of lost vitality —Ex. 


Breeding Trotters. 

Dr. Ellwood Harvey in his Essay on 
the American Trotting Horse, says, 
the condition of parents at the time of 
conception has a powerful influence on 
the progeny—whether it be mental or 
physical condition. Offspring inherit 
both the cogenital and acquired quali- 
ties of parents, as is well exemplified in 
the familiar case of dogs taught to hunt 
birds, and when they are found to 
stand and wait fora man to shoot, in- 
stead of rushing on to catch, as the in- 
stinctive impulse would prompt. The 
standing is an acquired quality, the ef- 
fect of teaching, and yet it is transmit- 
ted by*hereditary descent as certainly 
as any other quality.” 

Again, speaking of the undeveloped 
over fat trotting sire: “They are kept 
as if their use was procreating colts 
for beef, rather than speed, spirit and 
endurance. They are overfed and un- 
derworked; they are fat and feeble; 
their muscles and ligaments are not 
strengthened by exercise; their blood is 
not purified by the increased secretions 
that accompany a quickened: circula- 
tion of blood; their courage and endur- 
ance are not developed by a long jour 
ney occasionally; -their emulation is 
not stimulated by racing; and conse- 
quently, these qualities, all so desirable 
in the offspring, are not transmitted in 
the intensity and power they might be 
if a more rational plan were pursued. 

rhe hag * This again, looks as if 
all we have been urging in the way of 
speedy dams and sires was in accord 
with “Enquirer,” the author of the ar- 
ticle under consideration. “But as ac- 
quired, as well as congenital character- 
istics, are transmissible to the offspring, 
it is plainly important that the pro- 
genitors should be developed to the 
highest point in the direction of the end 
aimed at, consistent with the full and 
healthy action of the generative or- 
gans.” 


The Shepherd. 


Edited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Oo., Ill., to whom all matter relat- 
ing to this department should be addressed. 


























Steadily the stream of emigration goes 
towards southern Missouri. The drouth has 
hindered some. The tales of short crops 
have deterred some from going to see. Those 
who have gone have found as much per 
cent. of corn planted in good condition as in 
southern Illinois or northern Missouri. There 
is no dangerof starvation at all. Stock will 
have to rough it through the winter. But 
such as they have down there, are “wrest- 
lers,” and will make it somehow. The peo- 
ple are the same kind and will pull through. 
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will be done with less trouble than supposed. 
They are of the best class of people. Thou- 
sands of acres have been bought, and the 
improvements are begun. In the spring, 
many more will follow. They are going 
there, drouth or no drouth, and to stay all 
the same. Immense sales of railroad and 
other lands are beirig effected, and at prices 
satisfactory alike to purchasers and sellers. 
Many of these are mineral and timber lands, 
but large tracts have been sold for pasture 
purposes than ever before sold in Missouri. 
The selections for this purpose have been 
agricultural lands. The poorer lands are 
called pasture lands, but for the present 
buyers prudently take the agricultural lands. 
They have the choice, and buy lands in 
grass now rather than wait to put the poorer 
lands in grass, as will be done in time. 


ee 
The Drouth and Sheep. 

The drouth has had a depressing ef- 
fect upon sheep husbandry throughout 
the country. While sheep have gener- 
ally done as well as other stock, the 
lack of feed and water has done more 
to lay the foundation of trouble than is 
to-day apparent to the careless herder. 
The outlook for winter feed has check- 
ed the enthusiasm of many, and many 
flocks are now offered for sale. This 
nervousness is premature and unneces- 
sary. The good book tells us He tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, and 
the probabilities are we shall come 
through the winter as easily and safely 
as usual. The time for sowing rye for 
winter feed is not gone by yet. If this 
is done and the fall should be suitable 
for its growth and the winter should be 
an open one, very much valuable feed 
may be provided yet. The amount of 
dry feed can thus be lessened. Many 
shifts may be made successfully. Cot- 
ton seed, mill screening and feed of 
many kinds can besecured besides corn. 
Corn has been so much counted upon 
by western farmers, that when a short- 
age comes we feel it greatly. We will 
have to learn to do on less and will be 
surprised that less is better than so 
much. 

For hay, corn fodder is an ample sub- 
stitute and may be provided. Wild hay 
has been cut to an extent never before 
known and thequality has been care- 
fully looked after. The recent and 
hoped for rains will give fresh pastures 
for late fall and perhaps early winter 
pasturage, and possibly we shall have 
an open winter that pastures can be 
used through the winter profitably. 
Lambs have been, dying, with some 
flock masters, and need careful atten- 
tion during the fall and winter or more 
of them will succumb to the ills conse- 
quent upon spare feed and bad water. 
The breeding time should be delayed 
this year a month if feed is likely to 
run short before lambing time. No 
successful lambing need be looked for 
with their starving mothers. Better to 
count safely upon the certainty of grass 
before lambs begin to come. 





——_ <i oo 
Wool Growing in Texas. 

A San Antonio letter says: The 
largest sheep ranch in Texas and one of 
the largest, if not the largest, in the 
United States is what is known as the 
Charley Callaghan ranch in Encinal 
county. Ido not know the exact num- 





ber of sheep on this ranchat the present 

time, but it must be between 125,000 and! 
150,000 head. It was founded by Charles 
Callaghan with nothing, and before he 

died he and his partner, Mr. C. M. Mac- 

donnel, of Laredo, had upwards of 75,000 
head of sheep and several hundred thou- 
sand acres of land. Onhis death his 
portion fell to a couple of nephews—one 
of whom,Mr. Charles Star,is now super- 

intendent of the ranch and is success- 
fully carrying on the lucrative-business 
begun by his uncle. There are proba- 
bly more than twenty-five ranches in 
this State where there are more than 25,- 
000 head of sheep. As an indication of 
the increase of this businessin Texas, 
you ean look to the amount of wool 
shipped. The wool trade of San Anto- 
nio has more than doubled itself in the 
last two years. From a faircalculation 
it is estimated that the shipments have 
amounted to over 4,000,090 pounds, and 
there is yetin store 500,000 pounds,mak- 
ing an aggregate of 4,500,000 pounds of 
wool handled here the spring season 
just past. Add to that 4,000,000 pounds 
to be handled the coming fall, and we 
have 8,500,000 pounds of wool handled 

inSan Antonioin 1881. Only three or 


four years ago 1,000,000 pounds of wool 
was an incomprehensible quantity inthe | 
experience of the wool-buyer of-San- 


.Antonio. What will be the wool-trade 


of this city a few years hence? The 
sheep business in Texas is actually only, 
in its infancy. Ten years from now 
we will langh at our boasts of to-day. 
San Antonio is not the only wool mar- 
ket, and, in fact, it is not the first, as 
Corpus Christi takes that rank, and 
much wool is handled in Austin, Waco, 


rapidly growing ipdustries in Texas,the 
great southwestern empire state of the 
Union? 

R. W. Gentry’s Sheep. 

You asked me for some items in regard to: 
my flock. I note the following: A regis- 
tered ewe, No. 188 Vermont. Register, which 
I bought of Mr. Jewett at his shearing m 
March 1880, at a high price, had twin ewe 
lambs that season, and has done the same 
thing this season. We raised both pairs. 
The latter pair is by my two-year-old buck 
“Conquerer” (No. 504 V. R.) and are superb. 
My registered ewes clipped on an average 
14146 pounds. I have 800 non-registered 
Merinos. It was thefleece of one of these, a 
yearling ewe, that was decided to be the most 
valuable wool sent from our State shearing 
to be scoured. It was priced at 78 cents. 
This was quite a surprise to me, as I was not 
expecting my “grades,” as I have been call- 
ing them, to beat all the Vermonters. The 
ewe referred to is six years old and sheared 
this year 201¢ tbs.; last year 2144 Ibs. Bear 
in mind, it stood highest as scoured wool, 

These non-registered sheep are descended 
from the original flock my father left, and 
are as good class non-registered sheep as 
there is perhaps in America. 

I enjoy reading your Sheep Department 


very much. I would not be without the 
Rvurat Wokrtp for any consideration, 
R. W. Gentry, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Breeding for Mutton. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Record dis- 
courses as follows on breeding sheep for 
mutton: 

Let any one who wishes make it an cbject 
to observe the many droves of sheep daily 
driven through the streets of our large cities, 
and no doubt it will cause some thoughteito 
arise respecting the mismanagement of sheep 
intended for the butcher. Indeed, it seems 
to an observer as if the farmers had selected 
the inferior kinds purposely for market, with 
the intention of withholding the best for 
breeding purposes. This is trae to a certain 
extent, but the sheep that are intended for 
market could be much better if there was 
the distinction drawn, that is well known, 
between sheep that produce wool and those 
that furnish us with mutton, 

Among the principal breeds that are noted 
for producing long wool and large carcasses 
are the Cotswolds, and vur farmers have not 
been slow in resorting to them in order to 
elevate the standard of the common flock ; 
but, strange to say, the farmers seem to re- 
vert to their old habit of exchanging rams 


instead of using more Cotswold blood. Why 
is this? might be inquired. The reason is 
that in order to keep the Cotswold up to the 
degree to which it has been developed the 
richest pastures are necessary, and our farm- 
ers desire sheep that will gather up and sub- 
sist on herbage and grasses that would eth- 
erwise be useless without them. Those who 
make Cotswolds a specialty adhere to all the 
conditions necessary to m&ke them perfect, 
and such breeders find them profitable, both 
for wool and mutton. 

But our ordinary farmers desire a breed 
that will rival the native stock in hardiness 
and thrift, and if they wish to improve the 
character of wool on the native stock they 
use the Merino, but to breed sheep to sell es 
mutton the Merino is too small. For such 
purpose the Southdown is preferable. It is 
classed among the middle wools, and is not 
valued as highly for the texture or quantity « 
of its wool as either the Merino or Cotswold, 
but is far superior to either for the butcher. 
The dressed carcass is interspersed with lean 
and fat, having a marbled appearance, and in 
quality of flesh, on the table, has a juiciness 
and tenderness unsurpassed. The South- 
down is known by possessing a dark face and 
dark legs. Some butchers always leave the 
lower part of the legs undressed in order to 
show the customer the fact of the mutton 
being Southdown, which adds a higher price 
to it, In England this practice is common, ° 
and the buyer always rejects, unless ata 
lower price, the mutton that is not adver- 
tised with the dark marks on legs. The 
Sonthdown is as hardy as the Merino or na- 
tive, and a cross from them gives perfect 
satisfaction, Noone who makes it a busi- 
ness of marketing sheep should overfook. 
them, and, while not so large as the Oote-- 
wold, they really remunerate the farmer- 
more, owing to being more easily kept. 

There are also several other breeds of good.” 
mutton sheep, among them the Shropshire-- 
down, Hampshiredown, Oxforddown, ete., 
but the Southdown, for a first cross, suite 
our conimon flocks better than the others. 
The term “down” as an addition to the name 
of the breed, generally signifies that they 
belong more to the mutton class than to- 
those producing wool, but yet these breeds 
are good wool producers likewise. We have 
been so éager to breed for large size that wa 
have overlooked quality to a certain extent, 
although we will gain size also in the cross 
with the natives, The farmer who sends a 
flock to market possessing uniformly the 
dark face and legs peculiar to the South- 
downs will be so enco with the quick 
sale and higher price that he will continue 
the experiment. Southdown rams are notas 
expensive as the Cotswolds, and the amount 
expended in the purchase of one will bea 
good paying investment, for the reason that 
they are better adapted to most farmg and 
pastures than Cotswolds, and not only pro- 
duce the best mutton, but also add greatly to 
the Weight of the fleeces, which, though 
shorter than those from the Cotswolds and 
coarser than those from the Merinos, are far 
superior in length, texture and qaality when 
compared with those from natives. 

The best strengthener of mind and body 
is Brown’s Iron Bitters. Itis very soothing 
and refreshing in its effect, 
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Letter from Knon. 
Dogmatism is a natural sequence of 
egotism. That man who is convinced 
in his own mind that he possesses an 
eclipsing brilliance of intellect, who 








places the utmost confidence in his} °P 


judgment as opposed to everybody else's, 
is fast drifting toward the raging sea 
of intolerant dogmatism ; the impatient 

. waves of which have caused, and are 
causing, more mischief in the world 

. than can be readily estimated, So the 
danger lying in these three evolution 
links of self-esteem, egotism and dog- 
matism can be plainly seen—that is, 
when an individual’ possessing the sec- 
ond is enabled by force of natural abil- 
ity, or other means, to evolve and en- 
force a dictum of the last. John Cal- 
vin, in religion, was a conspicous and 
detestable example of sucha man. Af- 
ter emancipating himself from religious 
serfdom, he set up acreed of hisOwn, 
and burnt Servetus at the stake for 
daring to dissent from it. 

But the larger number of egotists 
possess no great amount of ability. 
All these can do, is to continually ring 
chimes (?) on the big ‘I’ and ‘we.’ One 
can judge of soil by seeing its product; 
and when “I, I, I, I, I,” are constantly 
obtruding themselves upon notice ina 
composition or in conversation, the 
reader or hearer is apt to pronounce 

_ the organ which opens the portals of 
wisdom, possessed of very iittle gray 
matter. 

Egotists are a pest and a nuisance to 
society. They should be systematical- 


disciples in a school house. His in- 
struction was practical and related 
mostly to the products of agriculture. 
He taught his pupils as he traveled 
through gardens, orchards, melon patch- 
es, ete. Socrates was accused of pro- 
faning the gods by one of his rivals. 
He made no defence, and cheerfully 

artook of the poison prepared for him. 

hus perished one of the best, if not 
one of the greatest of the Greek philos- 
ers.! 
If the value of a system of physiology 
is to be determined by its results, Ba- 
con did more for mankind than all the 
Greek philosopers put together. 

Bon AMI. 


_—_ 07 Do o - 
Letter from Alberta. 

I suppose in most families the dread 
season of housekeeping is about over, 
and the lords of creation can once more 
repose in peace and safety. They inay 
consider themselves fortunate if they 
have not been called on to take a more 
active part in the play than merely 
keeping out of the way or in a good 
humor—such as shaking carpets, mov- 
ing bureaus and bedsteads, taking down 
stoves, &c, If there is ever a time when 
a manis a useful appendage to a house- 
hold, it is in such a time as this, pro- 
viding you can persuade him to keep 
his temper through the entire process. 

Doubtless we have all fixed up the 
“best room” in our several homes, as 
well as our circumstances would per- 
mit,and our good taste and judgment 
would suggest. Be the home log cabin, 
with its fresh whitewashed walls, or 
brown stone front, there is generally 
one room reserved and the nicest we 
can afford—the newest and best furni- 
ture has been put in there, the pret- 
tiest pictures adorn its walls, the bright- 
est carpet in the house goes down here. 





ly suppressed. If necessary, socially 
ostracise them. They will thereby have 
an excellent opportunity to learn that 
the world can dispense with their wis- 


dom without injury to itself. Then, if 
any one b> worthy of the world’s atten- 
tion, he will ascend from the valley of 
humiliation ready to seek recognition 
in a less aggressive way. Shakespeare 
says, “Beauty needs no orator.” The 
words, not the truth, of this sentence 
will be changed if we say, “Merit needs 
no orator.” 

Let him who always trusts in his in- 
tuition, as of posed to results of careful, 
consecutive thought, ponder this simile. 
A pencil of light, coming through an 
aperture into a darkened room, will re- 
veal all the motes in its path. In a 
like manner, a beam Trom the sun of 
thought, not a pale ray from the phos- 
phorescense intuition, coming into a 
self-darkened mind, will show infinite 
error-motes doating there. ANON. 

Clarksville, Mo., Angust 22. 


Essay On Socrates. 

Considering the mode in which he 
was educated, I do not see how Socrates 
could have been anything but a philos- 
opher. True he never was what we 
would now calla philosopher, but he 
was, as the Greeks used the term, the 
most philosophic of the Greek philoso- 
phers. Socrates, like many boys at the 
present time, was allowed to educate 
himself, In addition to what he could 
learn in Athens, he had all the advan- 
tages of the country boy. As soon as 
he was able to crawl, he began to expe- 
riment with the law of gravitation by 
falling from chairs, fences, door-ste;s, 
&c. He next investigated the natuie 
and structure of the back extremeties 
of the mule, and itis safe to say that 
what he learned in that direction was 
long treasured up, and was of much ad- 
vantange to him in his subsequent life. 
But Socrates was always unlucky. In- 
stead of getting the sugar bowl every 
time he cried, as he would have done 
had he beén in Nina’s care, he always 
got a severe “spanking”. Ifhe stolea 
melon, it was always sure to be green, 
or else he was sure to be caught in the 
act of theft. 

Although it was honorable for a 
Greek to steal, yet to be seen with sto- 
len property was the most disgraceful 
thing of which he could conceive. Soc- 
rates, although he stole everything he 
could get sight of, al. ays felt mighty 
bad when caught at theft. It is said 
‘that he recived twenty-six fatal inju- 
riesin falling from apple trees,and in 
running away from peach orchards. 
If Socrates went swimming early 
in the spring, his hair being so 
thick and woolly, his mother could 
tell he had been to the creek. All 
this experience made him wise. By ex- 

rience he lear ied that causes have ef- 

ect. In order to avoid fatal injuries he 
wore four vests, six cuats, and three 
pantaloons. Hecould then go swim- 
ming, and steal apples with impunity. 
It was a wise observation of Sue- 
rates that gymnastics hxd declined 
since the Homeric age. This was ow- 
ing, he sai:!, to the loss of a valuable ex- 
tremity. Theearly pirt of Socrates’ 
life had: been a failure; hence it was 
quite natural for him to gather young 
-Inen around him and tell them how 
to make life a success. Itis always so. 
The min who has been a regular “dead 
beat,” to use college parlance, is the one 
most likely to offer you advice. An old 
man is very profusein giving advice to 
_ @young lady about to get married. If 
you want to get sound and solemn ad- 
Vice about the habit of chewing, go to 
some filthy fellow who is chewing a 
piece of tobacco as gracefully as an old 
cow chews hereud. The drunkard, just 
about the time he thinks his satanic 
majesty is going “to draw on him at 
sight,” is very apt to turn out atem- 
perance lecturer. " 

Old Socrates was bound to bea philos- 
opher. My education has been some- 
thing after the style of his, and I know 


2 whit kind of effect it has ona fellow 


. One day Plato, the pupil of Socrates 
ae i lige master’s opinion about Archi 
mm when he ran through the streets 

of Syracuse, exlaiming Eureka! Eure- 
a! “I guess, replied Socrates, he had 


A pretty bouquet is gathered and placed 


‘in it often to waste its sweetness on— 


not desert air surely, for this little 
eden is as unlike a desert as one could 
imagine, but at least on deserted air. 
A pretty ornament or handsome vase 
is sure to finda lodgment in this room. 
No wonder it is known in every house 
as the “best room.” 

But for whom do we fix it up so nice- 
ly? Do the husbands, fathers or broth 
ers in the home enjoy it ever except on 
state cccasions, when they stare and 
gaze at the strange objects opened up 
to their view, as if not knowing they 
had lived next door to them all the 
time? Even the women-folks scarce 
venture to enter after everything is ar- 
ranged in perfect order, occasionally 
taking a peep in at the door to see if all 
is quiet as they left it. We close the 
shutters, draw down the blinds, and 
with secret pride. anticipate the time 
when some neighbor or friend will 
drop in to compliment us on our suc- 
cess. 

And just here I want to enter my 
protest against living in dark rooms. 
Do let us open the shutters and let the 
beautiful sunshine in our parlor, or 
“best room,” every now and then. It 
will brighten up everything 1 hun Ired 
fold more thin praises from a multi- 
tude of friends can possibly do. If you 
are afraid of fading your carpets, lay a 
newspaper or piece of domestic in front 
of the window for the sun to try his 
strength upon. If flies are about, wire 
netting is the best to use, but mosquito 
net will d> as well to tack over the 
window and is much cheaper. It will 
last along time, if put on the inside, 
out of the wind and rain. 

But to return to tie dark room, 

though we will get out of it as scon as 
possible. Have none of you ever en- 
tered parlors that were so cold and 
bleak you felt like you would certainly 
freeze, if you had to stay there long? 
I called with a young lady and gen- 
tleman at the house of a new ac- 
quaintance. We were met at the door 
by a servant, who ushered us into he 
parlor and shut the door. The room 
was as dark as midnight; we could not 
see anything. We must have presented 
rather a ludicrous appearance, standing 
there like statues, or taking a step at 
atime and reaching in every direction 
for a chair. The ladies finally found 
a seat; but the young man went group- 
ing round in the dark, hunting for a 
chair or sofa, and fearing he would not 
find one before the young ladies of the 
house would comein. It was our first 
call, and afforded us much amusement, 
as we hid ample time to consider the 
situation and look around us before 
any one made their appearance. We 
were quite cool and collected, however, 
when at last the doo. opened, and a trio 
of bright lights entered, whdch lit up 
the dark room amazingly during the 
rest of our stay. 
Generally, in tiding by a house, you 
can pick out the parlor or company 
room by the shutters to t':e room be- 
ing habitually closed. I often contrast 
that side of the house, so gloomy look- 
ing with the cheery, open appearance 
of the other.. I have a friend who most 
all the time keeps two of the shutters 
in her parlor windows threwn wide 
open. I never saw her beautiful parlor 
darkened; she says she made it to-en- 
joy. Of course, she does: not ‘et the 
sun beam in on the warmest part of 
the day; it always lonks so bright and 
cheerful in her home. 

A few weeks gol was invited with 
scme others to spend the day at the 
house of an acquaintance. On arriving 
there, we were put in the best room. 
Everything. was in. perfect order—it 
was really a model of neatness and 

taste. A great deal of home-inade 





pack of lighted fire crackers attached 
ail.” Socrates never taught his 





Peour srork added te its beauty, and a 





trees and shrubbery. There were free 
windows in the room, b: t the shutters 
to each remained closed. It was a love- 
lv day outside, but so gloomy within, 
although the sunlight tried its best to 
force its way Tr every opening, 
but it poorly succeeded. As we passed 
through the light, open sitting room, 


window curtains ynd open windows, on 
gz ing in trom dinner, I heartily wished 
to myself they would let us si there 
the remainder of thed y. But we were 
again seated in the dimly-lighted room; 
and, my friends, I just whisper to you 
that I was reallv glad when the time 
came to leave for home. It is a posi- 
tive mystery tome why o many house- 
keepers will persist in keeping their 
guests in the’ dark. Is it because it is 
fashionable? Do they enjoy it them- 
selves, or is there some long neg ected 
nook or corne’ in the reom they do not 
wish brought to view? For my part, 
IT cannot imagine where the pleasure is; 
and the other day at the house of a 
friend. I asked liberty to raise the cur- 
tain a little after the sun had sufficient- 
ly passed the window as not to be con- 
sidered an intruder. 

Home Circle friends, if any of you 
come to visit us, you will get the full 
benefit of the sunlight, unless you hap- 
pen to have weak eyes, when the win- 
dows shall be darkened forthwith. But 
come—it is after 11 o’clock—there isa 
more cheery recom in our home than 
this, and that is the kitchen. 

Lafayette countv, Mo. ALBERTA, 

a em 


Bon Ami, 

It has not been my custom during 
my brief literary career, to treat sub- 
jects of such immense proportions as 
the above, but as Bon Ami’s biography 
will certainly be written sooner or 
later by “great minds,” my purpose is, 
to be his first, if not his best biographer. 
I have been led to this task by the 
urgency of the occasion. Do not un- 
derstand me to savy Bon Ami urged me 
to “write him up,” for to be candid, his 


consent to the matter at all if it were 
left to him to decide. My object, to be 
short, is to doa great man justice. And 
then, you areaware that writing a great 
man’s biography, very frequently adds 
to tne reputation of the writer, pro- 
vided he don’t use too many big words, 
Latin phrases, indeterminate innuen- 
dos, arfd “incomprehensible hieroglyph- 
ics.” For wisdom Bon Ami will com- 
pare favorably with Homer, Socrates 
and others. He was born in the United 
States of America, at a date extremely 
unknown to the writer. It is reported 
that a comet appeared the same year, 
but I give but little credence to it. I 
will just say that it was the universal 
decision of all that he was better look- 
ing and far more wonderful than the 
comet—and as a natural consequence, 
the comet, so says report, was utterly 
ignored, and the people feasted on the 
beauty and intelligence of the youthful 
paragon. Later, when he had nearly 
reached the age of maturity, he was 
sent off to college. A great many were 


they moved to the place where our hero 
attended school. Several deaths occur- 
red among those who were unable to 
move to the college. This shows the 
deep attachment which everybody had 
for him, and this popularity has never 
ceased to this very day. Well it was 
not long until our transcendent genius 
betrayed a keen appreciation for litera- 
ture. This growed to a remarkable de- 
gree, and the first of his writing created 
more sensation than the authorities 
couldallay in months. It was an essay, 
nobly written, finished with brilliant 
rhetoric—on the subject of “How I 
came to know so much.” Everybody 
knew it was original, and as there was 
much wit in it, the people who read 
were convulsed with laughter until 
they became sorely «fflicted with a lit- 
erary disease called “criticism.” This 
unhappy result. somewhat dampened 
the ardor of our hero, but what was yet 
more unfortunate, he caught the same 
disease his manuscript had given to ev- 
erybody, and he has not recovered yet. 
He then commenced writing for the 
Rurat Worxip. The editor was al- 
ways very careful about admitting any- 
one tothe celumns of his paper, but 
when Bon Ami begged like a _ gentle- 
man ought, and presented his creden- 
tials, the editor good-naturedly let him 
in, where he is still showing his power 
as a writer. Heis a very modest and 
retiring young gentleman, and would 
not speak harshly of anyone for the 
wholes world. In writing to the Home 
Circle, he always respects the views of 
others, and hardly ever criticises any- 
one. His letters are very short, for it 
is the short letter people most like to 
read. He never refers to Homer or 
Socrates without respect, and I think 
him abundantly respectable enough to 
associate with them. Among his vir- 
tues, {can say that he never uses big 


words in his letters; they are all very 
simple. A child could wri—I mean 
read them easily. IIe was recently of- 
fered the chair of ancient and modern 
languages in Yale College, but rejected 
it with disdain, preferring to follow 
ont his original plan, that of becoming 
the best writer in the world. He is 
very popular with the editor, [ under- 
stand. They say it was at Bon Ami’s 
suggestion that the editor concluded 
the Ruraw was too high at $1.50, and 
made a deduction of 50 cents on the 
year in consequence. Truly he is a 
great man. Few to-dav can boast as 
Bon Ami of wisdom. He is still living. 
So he is. LLoypD Guyot, 
Sleeplessness. 
Remove the cause by regulating the bow- 
els, by establishing good digestien and by 
uieting the nerves with Simmen’s Liver 








the blessing of good 


with its rag carpet and white muslin 


modesty is so great that he wouldn’t | 


unable to live out of his presence, so| 


It is called the huckleberry, whortle- 
berry, or hurtleberry in different parts 
of the country. One variety is culled 
the blueberry, from the color of the 
fruit. Some varieties grow on bushes 
four or five feet high, and more on bush- 
es that seldom attain a greater height 
than two feet. In some sections of the 
country the bushes generally grow on 
bogs that arequitedry at most seasons 
of the year. In other sections the bush- 
es are ordinarly found on sandy plains, 
hills or ridges. The bushes are fre- 
quently found growing in fissures of 
ledges or in the very thin soil that has 
formed on the surface of rocks, They 
always appear to be hardy and to thrive 
in spite of neglect. The bushes are of 
slow growth, but are very long-lived. 
The fruit is not luscious, like the straw- 
berry, raspberry, or blackberry, but it 
possesses many excellent qualities. Be- 
ing quite sweet, i} requires very little 
sugar to render it palatable, whether it 
is cooked, or eaten as it is taken from 


the bushes. It will remain on the 
bushes several weeks after it is fully 
ripe. Being very firm it can be placed 
in quite large packages for shipment. 
For the sume reason it bears transpor- 
tation very well. The fruit is very 
good for eating before itis cooked, for 
making sauce, puddings, and pies, for 
drying, canning, and pickling. It ma- 
tures after most of the small fruits are 
out of the way and before. most of the 
large fruits are ripe. It grows where 
no other fruit can be raised, and is pro- 
duced without expense. What is more 
in its favor, it generally produces most 
abundantly during seasons when there 
are small crops of cultivated fruits. In 
many regions sparsely-settled on ac- 
count of the poverty of the soil the 
gathering of these berries is a source 
of considerble protit. The amount of 
Jand in the states first settled occupied 
by huckleberry bushes is annually be- 
coming smaller, on account of the 
spread of fires and the demand for land 
fur agricultural purposes. Few at- 
tempts have been made to protect the 
bushes that grow spontaneously, and 
most of the experiments in cultivating 
the fruit have been successful. This is 
probably owin: to the circumstances 
that persons have transplanted the 
bushes instead of raising them from 
seed. The seed readily germinates 
when washed from the pulp, planted in 
suitable soil, and covered with a slight 
coating of earth. The young plant 
rows well if afforded a partial shade. 
There is much land in the west that 
would produce large quantities of these 
berries that is now ef very little value, 
Experiments in producing new varie- 
ties of berries and in cultivating the 
bushes on different kinds of jand should 
be undertaken by persons who wish to 
increase the fruit supply during tke 
season when it is least abundant. 





Keeping the Anjou Pear. 

Marshall P. Wilder, near Buston,Mass. 
the veteran pomologist and fruit grow- 
er, in a late letter in the Fruit Grower, 
says: My Anjou pear trees are now on 
their own roots, although many of them 
were originally on the quince. Thr 
fruitis gathered about the middle of 
October, very carefully, and placed in 
bushel boxes. These are piled one 
above another and prote:-ted from frost 
and rain by boards or shutters, where 
they remain until cold compels their 
removal to the fruit cellar. The boxes 
are then taken into a well drained cel- 
lar and piled seven high with slats be- 
tween the boxes. Here they remain 
with no other care than opening the 
window on cool nights, s0 as to keep 
the ripening process dormant, whenever 
the cellar seems to need it. Abuvut the 
middle of November we find some of 
the fruit begins toripen. Then we com- 
mence at one end of the row and select 
these for market, and so, from time to 
time, we go over ‘them, retaining the 
hard and green specimens to the last. 
In this way we have the Beurre d’ An- 
jou from November to March, or should 
they be desired in October they may be 
ripened in a warm room. 

itis now forty years s:nce I introduc- 
ed this plan, and not only have I prov- 
ed it thoroughly, but I have during the 
time eaten a pile of them. 


It oures backache, kidney and bladder af- 
fections, and “ bed-wetting” in children 
$2, by druggists, or send by mail on receipt 
of price, 


The Xpiarp. 


Pasture For Bees. - 
Mr. Wm. Camm, in the Bee-keepers 
Guide says: 
“Every season convinces me more and 
more that the bee-keeper must sow hon- 























ey plants and provide pasture for his | 


bees, and provide if possible a succes- 
sion of bloom. I sowed two or three 
acres of mellilot this spring, on poor, 
clayey hill points; and where sown in 
oats it makes a ,poor show to-day, but 
where the ground was roughly plowed, 
and the mellilot alone sown, there is a 
good stand. Several.acres of alsike also 
were suwn, and in moister places it will 
bloom this fall, but in dry spots it .wil) 
make a thin stand. These with white 
clover and buckwheat, wiil make our 
main honey crop except,where linden is 
abundant. As I write, late showers 
seem to have started the honey again 
and at early dawn the bees fly as though 
they had found honey dew. L sowed a 
good deal of mustard, but its period ot 
blooming was so brief, the bees worked 
upon it so few hours each day, that I 
shall notsow it again. Catnip and a 
kind of wild, white flowered mint, is 
crowded from morning until night, and 
upon migonette they swarin all through 
the heat of the day. A card from the 
Rev. A. Salisbury, Camargo, II], says 
that his patch of tive acres of mellilot 
swarms with bees from time of flower- 
ing until frost, and that it completely 
bridged the season from white clover 
till fall bloom; but of quantity and 
quality of yield he would not speak, as 
500 colonies more or less, had pastured 
on his patch till the present season. 

“I would rather have common black 





tor. Try it, and you will soon know| 
health and sound sleep. | 


bees with ppl of continuous bee 
jr at es the — of ewe Cyp 
rians, Syrians, or Hungarians an r 
bee puskures ve 





Bees use large quantities of water 
during the bot, dry, days of July and 
August. If gy, have not an ample 
supply handy, it shoud be provided 
them in some kind of an open vessel in 
which floats must be placed to keep 
them frum drowning. 

If a bee is pinched by you and stings 
you on the hand, remove the sting with 
your thumb nail and suck the place be- 
tween the lips, and don’t halloo “Ouch!” 
like an idiot, or be so reckless as to 
thrust the same hand back among tlie 
bees immediately. 

Weeds or small brush set up before 
the entrances to hives will prove cun- 
siderable of a barrier against robbers, as 
they dislike very much to approach the 
entrance by winding sages. For 


very bad cases of robbing 4 wet cloth 
hung over the entrance, and kept drip- 
ping is generally effective. 

After the beginner has learned to dis- 
rape the vem the vpetinings work- suse Df bale ond teleosts 
er cells, drone cells, an ueen celis— ~ See SERN. 
and is able to truce the history of the the Siento Cremtion are equally Senden 


egg to the perfectly developed bee, he 
can begin to rear some queens, prac- 
tice artificial swarming, introduce 
queens; in short, make his bees sub- 
servient to his will. 


The cryssalizable sugar is easily and 
epee age | digested by bees, while the 
other is of a difficult and incomplete of 
digestion. Itis for that reasun that 


for winter. For ‘the same reason 
spring buney is better than fall honey; 
honey dew is still worse, and the juice 
of fruits are the worst ‘substances for 
wintering bees. 


—nm~-o——————————— 
Snakes as Life Destroyers. 

The loss of life in India due to the rava 
ges of venomous snakes is almost incredible. 
Yet Consumption, which is as wily and fata: 
us the deadliest Indian reptile, is winding its 
coils around thousands of people while the 
victims are unconscious of its presence. Dr. 
R. V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” 
must be used to cleanse the blood of the 
scrofuluus impurities, for tubercular con- 
sumption is only a form of scrofalous dis- 
ease. “Golden Medical Discovery” is a sov- 
ereign remedy for all forms of scrofulous 
diseage, or king’s evil, such as tumors, white 


us well as for other blood and skin diseases. | 
By druggists. 


Piles, Piles. 


Drs. Wortman & Co., 906 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo., positively cure piles without 
knife or pain. Not a dollar unless cured. 
Send for circular. 


Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales —acknow! 








pure cane sugar is better than honey |{ 


swellings, fever sores, scrofulous sore-eyes, | F 


For more than a third of a cen t 
a Mexican Mustang L nt or he 
fa) known to millions ull over the world ng 
safe reliance for the relief of 
and in. It is a meiicine 
above price und praise—the best of its 
imd. For vvery form of extern 


I MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 
It penetrates fi to 
the very bone—making the continu- 


The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
yevery house. Every day brings news o: 
ithe agony ofan awful scald or burn & 
y>ubdued, of rheumatic martyrs ro. 

“1, Or & valuable horse or ox 
G saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


@ which ppeoaty 
the HUMAN FLESH as : 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
Scalds, Cuts,, Bruises and 
ms, Poisonous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmebs, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains. 
Sore Nipples, Caked BEreast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CreaTION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores Hoof Dis- 
cases, Foot liot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Tlorn, Scratches, Wind-f 
galls, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
Old Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
f/always cures and nover disappoints; 
wy and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 

















edged the best made. Borden, Selleck & Co.. 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 
—_ eaapaunne ‘CHE 


» GREAT GERMAN 


REMEDY 





ALL OTHER PAINS 


AND 


No Preparation on earth equals St. Jacons OIL as 8 S4rK, 
SURK, SIMPLE and CugaP External Remedy. A trial entails 
but the comperatively trifling outlay of 50 Cayts, and every 
one suffering with paincan have cheap aud positive proof of 


its claims. pizgcTIONS IN ELEVEN LANGUAGES. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 
A. VOGELER & CO. 
Baltimore, Md.. U. 8. A. 


BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH 








Ilinois State Board of Agricuiture. 


State Fair at Peo ia, September 26th. Jal, 

Fat stoocs Show at Chicago. Novembe: 7ih, )83t. 
8. LU. FISHER, -ecretarv, 

Springfield Ills. 











NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, 
BACKACHE, 
Gount, 
SORENESS 
OF THE 
CHEST, 
ie SORE THROAT, 
Hf QUINSY, | 
SWELLINGS te = oo 
AND Se =e 
SPRAINS, = °~ 
FROSTED FEET P| uth R 0 cks 
AND 
EARS, ymo 
k 
hers acted Pn aN et 
> stock at $2 per setting of 13 Address 
SOCAL DS, COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
i . St. Louis, Mo. 
General Bodily Pains, 
The Bost ana 
TOOTH, EAR Floreston iaheata Fanaa — 
AND Gea'ersin —_ 
HEADACHE, Coloz VIO sx Pye teams 


> All Farmers, Mothers, busmess Men, Mechan 
Fics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 
Call who are miserabie with ia, Rheuma- 
btism, Neuraig:a, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com 
P plaints, you can bei nvigorated and cured bv using 


PARKER'S GINGERTONIC 





Ginger T omic the greatest i 7 
Best Health & Strength Restorer youCas Use; 

nd tar superior to Bitrers ana other Tonics, as tt] 
builds up the system, but never ; 










intoxicates. 504 

ct. and $s sizes. Hrecox & Co., Chemists, N_Y 7 

* Remuves Danurnd 

PARKER'S — era Duné 
BALSAM Bence cous. 


VU de 





When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fall to goto 


Prof.J. P. Thomas’ 


615 WASHINGTON AV., 


Acenta wanted. 26 n Day made 
selling our NEW i OUstHULD 
AR PiCLES and FAMILY SCALE. 
Weighs up to25 lbs. Sells at 61.5) 

Domesric Scave Co., Cincinnat, 





Under Lindel] BRutel, and try one of his! 


And getashave n the 
TINSYST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLD 


TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH? $66 


34-39 
a week in yourown town Terms ard %6 
outfit free. Address H. Hallett & Co. 


ortland, Maine. 











PATENTES 
187 ‘. 3 
Composed 
gely of powder- 


the BED nt GHEAPEST 

breator in tie worl. its fie beet 
6 not 

ed surface over the axle, re- 

lon L d lightent the da t. 


lu 


than | b 
See ah 


ma ort - as of Kags rs, 
arias, Buzzi, etc., etc., as for Wagons it i 
SOAR AW FES sb conan poo ts 


lopedia of Things Worth Knowing free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 


31 —S—— Avenue, Chicago, Ulinols. 


i6- 6 


MIX’S BANNER WIND MILL 


ie. Runs with less wind 

nd has more power than any 

o her. Never blows down. Ten 

ft. Mi!! 35. Warranted for 5 years. Full 
description free. WN. P. Mix, Avenue,O, 


34-4 
























For Sale at a Bargain. 
The whole or a half interest in one of 
the oldest nurseries in the South. One hun- 
dred acres in cultivation, with all of the 
fruits adapted to the section ; together with 
orchards, packing shed, work shops, green- 
honses, barns, &c. Address, . 

, “DELTA,” 








FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


Best in the Werld. Ger the gouuize. 
resins the 5, BERD aE 
24-42 
nt 


Lyuxuri 
And 
mo more, Abe 








nakereia 





My Friend, Go to Texas! 


Eastland County, Texas—90,000 acres on 


and near the line Texas Central Ry. and Tex- 
as Pacific Ry. Good locations near Junction 
at Cisco. Commanche County—24,‘100 acres 
on and near line of Texas Central Ry. At- 
tractive field for emigrants. 
to $3 per acre on good terms in tracts of 16", 
$20 and 640 acres. Over 5,000,000 acres, 
‘Texas lands for sa'e. . Illustrated pamphlet, 
“Texas the Best Land for the Emigrant 

(English, German, Swedish and Norwegian), 
will be sent postage paid to any address 10 
the United States, Canadas-or countries IB 


For sale at $2 


Europe embraced in Universal Postal Union. 
Send postal with address, or write for infor- 
mation. terms, etc., respecting sale of land to 





84-18 Care of this Office. 
-e Mt ee 2 


R. M. ELGIN, Land Agent, Houston & mag 
Central Railway, Houston, Tex. 85- 
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mo 
be “V3 
ihe Poultry Yard 
——~ Jersey Blues, 
These fowls are thus described in the 


poultry Bulletin: 


Plumage of a bluish character, some- 
what similar to a Maltese cat, or the 
Andalusian fowls, ey of a darker and 
richer shade than the latter, The cock’s 
hackle, saddle and tai‘ feathers are of a 
yery dark shade, approaching black, 
the tail being short and the sickles 
slightly curved ; the color of the breast, 
wing bars, coverts and thighs being of 
a lighter shade, with each feather dis- 
tinctly shown by the appearance of a 
somewhat darker shading around the 
edges. The cock’s comb is large, straigh 
and evenly serrated, wattles of a bright 
red color; eyes & V ry dark bay; the 
color of the legs isa very dark blue, or 
geal black, well sealed and entirely free 
from feathers, resembling those of the 
plack turkey. The plumage of the hen 
js very singular—not quite as dark. 
The cocks when well matured weigh 
from ten to twelve pounds, hens seven 
tonine pounds. They are said to be 
excellent table fowls, the meat being 
whitesand quite fine grained. The 
chickens are hardy and grow rapidly. 
For a general purpose, they are highly 
recommen ed by the New Jersey farm. 
ers—whose close proximity to the New 
York market should make them good 
judgee. 








How to Keep Eggs. 

1. Inthe common “liming” process a 
tight barrel is half filled with cold wa- 
ter, into which is stirred slaked lime 
and salt in the proportion of about one- 
half pound each for every pail or buck- 
et of water. Some dealers use no salt, 
and others add a small quantity of nitre 
—one-quarter pound to the half-barrel 
of pickle. Into this the eggs, which 
must be perfectly fresh and sound, are 
et down with a dish, when they settle 
othe bottom, small end down. The 
eggs displace the liquid, so that when 
the barrel is full of eggs it is also fullof 
the pickle. Eggs thus pickled, if kept 
in a cool place, willordinarily keep good 
for several months. Long storage in this 
liquid, however, is apt tomake the shells 
brittle and impart a limy taste to their 
contents. ‘This may be in a great meas- 
ure avoided by anointing the egg all 
over with lard before putting in the 
pickle, Eggs thus prepared are said to 
keep perfectly for six months or more 
when stored inacoolcellar. 2. A much 
better method of storing eggs is the fol- 
lowing: Having selected perfectly 
fresh eggs, put them, a dozen or more at 
a time, into a small willow basket, and 
immense this for fiveseconds in boiling 
water containing about five pounds of 
common brown sugar per,gallon.of wa- 
ter. Place the eggs immediately after 
ontrays to dry. The scalding water 
causes the formation of a thin skin of 
hard albumen next the inner surface of 
the shell, the sugar effectually closing 
althe pores of the latter. The cool 
eggs are then packed, small end down, 
inan intimate mixture of one measure 
of good charcoal, finally powdered, and 
two measures of dry bran. Eggs thus 
stored have been found perfectly fresh 
and unaltered after six months. 3. A 
French authority gives the follow.ng: 
Melt four ounces of clear beeswax in a 
porcelain dish over a gentle fire and stir 
ine. ght ounces of olive oil. Let the re- 
sulting solution of wax in oil cool some- 
What, then-dip the fresh eggs one by 
one into it sous to coat every part of the 
shell. A momentary dip is sufficient, 
all excess of the mixture being wiped 
off With a cotton eloth. The oil is ab- 
sorbed in the shell, the wax hermetica)- 
ly closing allfthe pores. Itis claimed 
that eggs thus treated and packed away 
in powdered chareoal ina cool place, 
have been found after two years as fresh 

and palatable as when newly laid. Pa 
raffin, which melts to a thin liquid at a 
temperature below the boiling uf water, 
and has the advantage of being odorless, 
tasteless, harmless and cheap, can be 
advantageously substituted for the wax 
and oil, and used in a similar manner. 
Thus coated and put into the lime 
Pickle the eggs may besafely stored for 
Many months; in charcoal under favor- 
able circumstances, for a year or more. 
4. Dry salt is frequently recommended 
a a preservative packing for stored 
eggs, but practical experience has shown 
that salt alone is but little better than 
dry bran, especially if stored in a damp 
Place or exposed to humid air. 5. A 
mixture of eight measures of bran with 
one ot powdered quicklime makes an 
excellent packing for eggs in transpor- 
tation. 6. Water glass—silicate of soda 
—has recently been used in Germany 
forrendering the shells of eggs non- 
porous. A small quantity of the clear 
sirupy solution is smeared over the en- 
tire surface of the shell. On drying, a 
thin, hard, glassy film remains, which 
serves as an admirable protection and 
substitute for wax, oil, gums, etc. Eggs 
thus coated and stored in charcoal pow- 
er, or a mixture of-charcoal and bran, 
Would keep a very long time. In stor- 
hg eggs in eharcoal the latter should 
fresh and perfectly dry. If the eggs 
are not stored when quite fresh they 
Will not keep under any circumstances. 
broken egg stored with the sound 
ones will sometimes endanger the whole 
lot. In packing, the small end of the 
gg should be placed downward; if in 
charcoal or other powder they must be 
packed so that the shell of one egg does 
Rot touch that of another, the interspa- 
Ces being filled with the powder. Un- 
ér all cireumstances stored eggs should 
¢ kept in as coola place as_ possible. 


requent change of temperature must 
also be avoided.—Ex 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 


For ove. 3 
- 3: years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini- 
pent haw been warranted to eure Croup, Colic, 
Ns, Diarrhea and Dyrentery, taken inter- 
(Wy) aod Sere Sbroat, Pains in the limber, 
pronie Rheumatism, Uld So es, Pimples 
ies and aw: llings, exterra'ly and neta 
that « has been returned, mauy 1: milies stati g 
. ad Would not be without it een i: wa- $10 
ttle sold by druggists at 250 an’ 50:. 
Deepot 42, Murray St N: w York. 4 %eow 


rane, Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 














Potato Report. 

Epiron Rural Worip: We have 
just finished digging Beauty of Hebron 
and Snowflake potatoes. Both were 
planted in April, on the same kind of 
soil, cultivated just alike, the ground 
being manured in the fall, and plowed 
in before cold weather set in. In the 
spring the ground was again. plowed 
very deep witha large Moline plow, 
then harrowed down fine, and Jaid off 
with a sne-horse plow, about two and a 
half feet apart. The potatoes were 
as near as possible cut to two eyes, and 
dropped in the rows about 18 or 20 
inches apart, and covered with a small 
plow. A week or ten days after, or 
whenever they began to sprout they 
were covered with wheat straw, about 
10 inches deep; nothing more done un- 
tildug, Beauty Hebron was fit for ta- 
ole use and market, fully one week ear- 
lier than Early Vermont, which grew 
side by side with it, and was planted on 
the same day. Beauty of Hebron tu- 
bers averaging much larger, and scarce- 
ly any that were too small for the-table. 
The yield was about double that of the 
Snowflake or Early Vermont. Aftera 
three years’ trial. I can say I con- 
sider it the best and most profitable ear- 
ly kind ever tried by me. Asa keeper 
T can only say that it was just as good 
in the spring as when freshly dug in the 
fall, which is more than I can say for 
Eaily Rose or Vermont. The Snow- 
flake is a potato of excellent quality 
and a very; good keeper, but produces 
too many small ones, to be profitable as 
a market sort. H. SANDHERR. 
Belleville, Aug. 1881. 
eee — 

















Dairy Notes. 

To make the best goods we must have 
the best kind of milk, and dairymen 
will do well tostudy more the source 
of the production than to hug the de- 
lusion that the best butter and cheese 
depend wholly on the skill of the 
maker. 

The Wisconsin cheese factory men 
have gained a victory over the men 
claiming royalty on cheese hoops. The 
United States district court at Mil- 
waukee denied the application for an 
injunction restraining the factory men 
from using the hoops. 

Till they began to feed salt to their 
cattle, the annual loss by the plague, in 
[ndia, was very great, sometimes nearly 
half of those existing in the country. 
Eminent physicians say that in analvz 


Persons of seden- 
tary hab t« often suf 
fr with Kidney at- 
feotions. Irritating 
medicines and over- 
work are trnitiu) « au- 
reset ciscase of the 
Kid eys, Sufferers 
irom thie weakening 

7 y Zam and :'ar gerous di: ease 
So Saree eae would m.intain the 
St AChOs WHO) o@ strength of the diges- 
—— ee «tive organs and im- 
prove the quality of 

the blood by 9 persistent useof Stmmors Liv- 
«r Regulator, taken three times a day. This wili 
i the Kidneys tv their wonted health and 

I have been troubled with Liver Complaint 
Kid: ey distase and bad blood fora long time 
i have usd about ten ottle.ef Simmons i iver 
Regulator, aid ithas done me mure good than 
all the medicines [ever took I wouid not be 
Without it. If youdesire you can punlish this, 

Yours truly, Geo H Pratt 
U.S Depniy ‘ ollect.r, Sec LD st. Ga. 
Buy tne Genuine in White Wrap er, with red 
Z: prepared only byJ A Z-ilin & Co. 18-5: 


PERPETUAL 


Sorghum Evaporator. 


= $15. $20. $25. 
ie CHEAP AND DURABLE, 


Send for Cireulars. Address 
a the only Manufaeturers, 


iCHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
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Kentucky and Amber Cane Mills, 
Ramey and Scantlin Evaporators, 
Made from the best material, durable in con- 
st notion, economical in ope ation and satisfac- 
tory in qual ty ot wosk dene. also 
Plows, Wagons and Farm Machinery. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


Deere, Mansur & Co., 
29. St. Louis, Mo. 





Our lilustrated Catalogue 


BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


LANTS 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
Ready September Ist, 










ing the blood of cattle afflicted with 
the plague, salt is found wanting in it. 

The observations of Dumas, Payen | 
and Boussingault have shown the fact 
that a cow gives healthy milk in exact | 
proportion to the surplus of food be- 
yond whatis necessary for her own 
maintenance. If the animal is kept on 
food barely sufficient for proper nour 
ishment. the milk produced must be at 
a loss of animal tissue, with general 
deterioration of the milk and also of 
the cow. 

The external character of the first- 
rate milch cow is beyond a doubt di- 
verse from that of the rapidly fattening 
sort; by the same token that goou 
milking properties are rarely to be 
found in an animal having a tendency | 
to fatten. Certain breeds of cattie ex-| 
cel as milkers; whether it be that from! 
the earliest period when milk, butter’ 
and cheese were man’s article of food. ! 
they were selected and bred with that 
view, their descendants inheriting their 
disposition, it is impossible to say. It 
seems very probable. Anyhow, no 
sooner is their shape amened to the 
approved cubic form, and their aptitude 
to fatten strengthened by crossing with 
some fat-producing stock. such as the 
Short-horn breed, than they lese place 
in the dairy. We may judge from the 
exterior of a cow whether she is in- 
tended for the dairy or not. Notby the 
udder only—that is occasionally decept- 
ive, even when fairly treated. Of 





ket with a tight bag that has not been 
drained for at least two days, while her 
calf has been fed by another, you must 
expect to be taken in. But when this 


course, when a cow is brought to mar-| ot 
male Troubles and 
sent 





Sent FREE on 


on & Ce 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


fe Seedsnien & Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street; New York. 
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THE MASSILLON PONY MIL 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 


Challenge Well 


teo's 


Artesian Well and Prospec.in 
better, than those ot an 
logues mailed free. 


tools tor Steam 


Address, 





Account of sales rendered 
rent, 3 cents each, 


and Hungarian seeds are sold ‘sacks extra.’? 
When we sell the see we get within one to two 
in new cotton sacks. 


manufacture in the United States, an 





Iniormation as to the murkets cheertully given. 
WM, M,. PRICE & CO., 
14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Auger Company 


Manufacture the Well Awgrr that will bore any kind of ear’ h- makes a wel _ 
and is a perfect success in Quicksand and Hardpan; will easily mak: a deep soll eons > Tag 
Our ( mbined Machine ior Horse Power, consist-.of bth 


one aay. 
Kur h-Bor ng and Rock-D illin 


The Earth \uger is used till rook is rea hed. when the rock boring t P 
E U 6 are i 
the boring continued Lill an sbandant supply of pure water is obtai: ed id a a sah eb 


power as tg § Our tools are equal to, if not 
prices below the luwest. Cata- 


7 CHALLENGE WELL AUGER Co., 
41420 NORTH TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





O1Loe WG. 





of! : 
Ooms — " 
% « 
Wheat, Oorp, Oats, Tobacco, Weol, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 
Castor Beans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 


and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUCTS will have 
our personal attention on receipt. 


promptly. Wheat sacks furnished those who desire to ship to us; 
{ Sacks for shipment of Flax Seed 
Burlaps and Gunnies for Oats and Corn’ furt ished ut cort (sacks are sold with oats and corn.) 
Wool sacks free for shipment to us. Sacks for seed furnished at cost. Tiuothy, Clover, Miller 
*hippers are paid for sa ks according to value 


and Castor Beans turnished on same terms 


cents of co-t fer sacks. Seed should be shipped 
Address 


‘Breeders’ Directory. 


For the eonvenience of many breeders who do 
not wish to insert large advertisements, we will 
insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 
which will be given on application. 

















H Vv. P. Biock, Aberdeen, Pike county 
e Mo., breeds and fas for sale pure and 
tigh-breu Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
irotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle ant’ 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 2-tt 


H ALLEN, Breeder os Thoroughbred 

e Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 

shire hogs, Bronze turkeys and Light Brahms 

fowls. Allendale Stwok Farm. O’Fallon, St 
Che rles county, Mo. 








H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
. ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine, 
Prices reasonable. Oorrespondence solicited. ts 





CH ARLES G.~McHATTON. Agent, Fulton 

Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom in- 
ported and regisiered stock; winners of 36 clas? 
und 9 sweepstakes premiums. Orhello’s Sambe, 
VII (3879) imported, at head of herd: also parr 
English Cot- wolves, Stock for sule at re ineeu 
ates Correspondenee soliclied 14-26 





JAMUKL JE“ ETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
\) porter and breeder of registered American 
Verino sheep. Sutsofaction guaranteed 'o pur 
chusers . 16- lyr 


OTSWOLD3.—Gilenwaier Flocks. I breed 
and have tur sa ¢, wt ali times, pure Cots- 
wuld Sneep. Addiéss fur prices, ete , 
J MONROE LESE, 
32-13 ES 


: Paris, Bourbor + ounty, 

SHEEP For marking Uattie, Sheep, 

Swine. Price and sampileée 
LABEL free, A 1s wanted, 

° Address 
19-13 C. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. BH. 
R. C. PEW, 

Prairieville, Pike couoty, Mo., breeder of thor 
eug bred Short horn cattle, importer an bre d- 
er of pwre English Cetawold and Sbropsnire 


Duwn sheep. Young stock for sale. Corre- 
de solicited. 26-13 














p 





PYRETHRUM 
CINERARLA: FOLIUM, 


THE GREAT 
California Insect-Destroy- 
ing Plant. 


This celebrated plant bas t een pronounced un- 
equa.ed as to 't~ valne and efficacy by any orh- 
er production ever introduced un tte American 
eo 1inent. Is growth and general ase will 
eventually destroy all nosious vermin which 
infest the dwillings and persons of men and 
the domestic an:mals. which create such havoc 
—— the products of the soll and of human in- 

u-try. 

Among the eminent scientists who have given 
the Pyre hrum ¢x sn-tive and therongh ex- 
amination tr al muy be nnmed Prot CO V. R ley, 
cuiefuf the U ive Sates Entom logical Oom- 
‘ission, antt Prof J. Henry Comeiook, of the 
Agricultura Departmen:, Wathington D C.: 
Prot. A J Ook. Ag icultn:a) 0+! eve L:nsivg, 
Mich anc Prof t. W. Hilgsrd 8 ate Univer- 
sity. Berkeley Oual., ali+f whom unite in de- 
¢ aring it superivr and i finite:y surer and ax«fer 
t an any cther inseciicide ever offend to the 
publie. 

(on receipt of $5 we will send a package of seed 
by mail to any audets3s, with insrructions for 
cultiva'ing tne wow ertul pian’ from which our 
G N MILU’s BUHA: H CALIFURNIA IN- 
SECT POWDER i- mate. Each package will 
furnish plants fortwo or three acres Aller 
ders for seed must be sent to the BUHACH 
PRODUCING AND MANUF ACTURISG COM- 
PANY, 14 Levee Street, Stockton, Cal 

J. D. PETERS, Serretary 8-34 

















_ ' 
Supplies a long felt want. 100 Soild In 
Ninety Days. 

Every owner of a Farm Engine located in moderately 
timbered country can find profitable employment the 
year round by purchasing one of these Mills. } 

Every owner of a timbered lot is interested in havi 
one of these Mills in his neighborhood. No more haut 
ing lows to mill. All the waste saved. 

rite for Circulars and Price Lists, and address of 
nearest Agent. [Name this Paper.] 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0. 


YOUNG MEi. 


READ THIS 


We will send ON TRIAL (before purchasi: 


Dr. Joy’s Celebrated Electric Devices 


Invented by Prof. Douglas A. Joy. of the % 
versity of, Michigan, especially for the cur: 
all Nervous Diseases, General Debility, 1: 
Vigor and Manhood, the results of abuses 
© enuses. Also for Liver and Kia 





Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralvsis. £ 
many other disenw 
Wonderful cures quickly effected. Miustrated tx 
e.” Address the manufacturers, 
WAGNER & CO., Chicago. I! 


24-A2 





cheating does not happen, its large ud- 
der is no certain indication. -There is 
a look about the bag which tells more 
to the experienced eye than the mere 
magnitude of the part. As regards the 
other external points that we have to 
judge by, they are the very opposite of 
what we look for in a fattening ani- 
mal. The front aspect of a good milk- 
er will be triangular rather than cy)- 
indrical. Theneck is thin, the shoulder 
fine, the flank shrunken. The typical 
dairy cow is a rather small, gaunt and 
ill-shaped animal, yet she possesses a 
large thin-skinned bag, swelling milk- 
veins, shallow and light fore-quarters, 
wide loins, a thin thigh, a long thin 
head, a brisk and lively eye, and a fine- 
ness and cleanness about the chops and 
throat. Where efforts have been made 


the true-built Durham, she has become 
of larger size, handsome in form, more 
apt to fatten, but she has been decided- 
ly injured as a cheese dairy cow; her 


increased, and the quantity of caseous 
matter produced from it has been di- 
minished and somewhat deteriorated 





AGENTS WANTED tic ict Pamuy nat 
ting Machine ever qvented. Will k met 
<8, 


stoc 
20 minutes. It will also knit 4 great variety of fancy- 


B3-VIT. 
AF NERVE 
ir POWER 
and Nostrums, cure 
Wtil send FREE to any sufferer. Send self-ad 
dressed envelope to Bu 2504, St. Louis, Mo» 


aees of blue grass pasture This farm can be 


ir of 
ith HEEL and TOE complete, in 


work for which there isalways a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the 'wombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washington St., Bustun, Mass, 


13-' Bm -21t 


1 
In New Type 
il YOUR NAME 1 Yo°cntgs 108 


Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes,etc.— no 2 alike. 
Agent's Complete Sample Book,25e. Great variety 
and Bevel-Edge Vards. Lowest prices to dealers 
109 Samples Fancy A ing Cards, 50c. 
TEVENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ct. 





idvertiss 
and printers. 
Address 








AL RESTORED, and LOST MAN- ; 
HOOD REGAINED. A_Victin 
of Ignorance and Error, Doctor: 


himself by a siiple Root Cure. 





A 200 ACRE FARM 


to improve her type by crossing with | ‘or tale, 23¢ mils from Missour! P-e'flc Railreay 


Dé. o1; is situ #d in the northwest corner o) 
Morgan County, Mo. 130 acres under fence, 1 


acres in cultivation, plenty of stock water, # 
good wellin yard, a'so one in barn yar . A 
boo yar oe waded log dwelling house. 
quantity of milk has been’ materially | hes hou e, pre0 drei pPresriegegg Merny 


e house 
Timber such a 
Barr oa., White oak HKlack Walntt, etc. 2 | 


vought ata ressouable price vddre 8 
H.A.xand GEO G. GIBSON, 












IN THE MARKET. 


‘CARBOLIC 


Ticks and all 
Parasites that¢ 








infest Sheep. 
VastlyS ior to 
etly Superior to WN), | 4am) | 
phur, ete. é 
This Dip prevents seratch CURES 
govt greatly improves the qual; y scas. §) 
par od me waged Dt ~~ tech da? 
vk Silued wie woes a a Sstes 
ient to dip one hun-' 
dred sheep, so that a mere trifle, and 
| gheep owners will find ply repaid by the 
j th of their flocks. 
gL sent, post-paid, upon applica giving full dt- 
rections for its use; also of prominent sheep- 
Free et ere at catty, Sad reliable exterminator ef 
Pronounce it an 
seab and other 6. Mat a o oS * 50. Bt. Mo. 
@an be had Cnet eiaten Ieenses and Draggists. 


E. T. Hollister & Co., 
Fruit and Produce 
Commission Merchants, 











8065 and 807 Broadway, &t. Louis, Mo, 
ws 


centra' Iowa, ei her fr g ain or stock and grass 


Cards, chromo, to all new 
50 > je name for Woe, damien ~ 
SPRIXG, Kew Haven, Ce. 


Farm For Sale.: 


One of the mos: valuable improved farms i) 


located in Tama Comnty, 5 m les eouth of Rein 
beck; 13¢ miks from the ] ne of the B.C. BR. & 
N R, &., bandy to seboulsand charch 

This farm contiin+ 339 acres, aud has all nec 
essary bulidings, out-houses, vards, a fine grove 
and plenty «f+mall trv. it; about iSacres of hog 
\ot fenced with bards and wire; 80 acres pas- 
ure n'cely seev'ed with timo ny and clover, anc 
enclosed with barbed wie fence; a n-ver failing 
-tream runs through the farm in such a shape, 
that wster, clear pure, and sbuvdantis ‘ur 
vished in almost ev ry # acres. The Jand i: 
cultivated te the banks of .he stream 

There 18 also 80 acres of corn, over 100 shoats, 
and other stock can be purchased it desired, ne 
‘he pr opriet ris retiring from the busi:nees. The 
abeve would make! we niece fa: ms 

We also. fler 16 »cress as tavorab’y locate 
for markets. church and schools with -goov 
buildings; the farm is a’! under cult vation, anc 
i e clo-ed wih a new wire fence 

All of the above property © located in ove of 
the finest acricu! ural distrie’s in the State. and 


isa bargain net every day offered or price 
and terms, address P, O, Box 152 Reinh ek 
Grandy County. Iowa. 8-4 


The Best Made,% Catales ue cont FRE on 


BORDEN, SELLECK & GO., Gen. Agts. 
¥ame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis. Cleveland. 
Mention this pa, er Y-40 


A GOODSAW MILL 
FOR $200. 





Our No. 1. Pianta‘ion Saw Mill is designed te! 


he run by 8.10 0r 12 horse power Agriculturai 
kngines. With this power from 4 


1,500 to 4,000 Feet 


of lumber can be cntinadar. A product 35to 
50 p reentereater than can be cut with any re- 
ciprocating saw mili wih the same pow:r. The 
mills are comp! te except saw, and wiil be put 
on the curs in Cincinnati for the lew price uf $2 0 
and warranted in e.ery particular Saw Mills 
of all sizes, Ei gines, Boilers, ~thaiting, Gear- 


ng, &v. 
Lilusirated circulars sent free. 32-13, 


LANE & BODLEY CoO.,. 
John and Water Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 





All wishing to Build rend 25c. for 


A Home For Everybody, 


Containing 46 designs for city and 
country Residences, School and Court 
House, Churches, Stores, &c., 


Published by J. B. LEGG, Architect, 
8. E. Cor. Olive & 5thSts., St. Louis. 
$2 fe 
UFFICE, 202 


CANCE ® West 4th St. 


‘w book on treatment and cure of Cancer. Sent 
&m to any address on receipt of stamp... Address, 


&. L. H. GRATIGNY, BOX 598, CINCINNATI, 0. 
18 








ON TRIAL! 


THREE MONTHS FOR 95 CTS 


THE INTER OCEAN. 


fo enable new subscribers to thorodghty 
the value of THE WEEKLY 


FOR 25 CENTS. 

This paper has now the largest circulation 
of any publication. west of New York. 

Postage paid on The Inter Ocean in 1880 
was $17,342.04. 

It is the representative paper of the North- 


est 
vod barn | }CEAN, the proprietors offer it 3 MONTHS, 
POSTAGE PAID, 


—Prairie Farmer. | Bae Otterville, Cooper Co., Mo | gest, It is thoroughly Republican, but not 
3 - voolishly partisan. i. is — a — i and is 

CHEAPEST AND SES? to Mono ies an ono 5 
Kills Lice, PP a LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER itis 


mexcelled. It is popular with the BOYS AND 
3ERLS as well as their parents. 

It has frequent supplements, and publishes 
nore Reading Lay ap went ay end secular 
veekly paper e country. ss 

~” THE INTER OCEAN. Chicazo. 


ott 


Standard Biography 
of PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


650 Pages. Able Authors. Fine Mluctrationa, New. 
Authen Complete. His eurly life, rise into promin- 
ence as a Soldier and Legislator; election to the Presi- 
deney; the formation of his Cabinet; the contest in Con- 
per the Attomas on his Life; his a! 1 Treatment and 





ic 
nvalescence, a! fully ditcnseed. The Fnatest Selling 
ook of the . AGENTS WANTED Everywhere. 
er full Particulars address at once 
J. C. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


33-3 


THE IMPROVED 


EVAPORATORS 


Make Better 
SYRUP 
AKD 


SUGAR 





with less fnel and lubor than any other appara. 
tus. Will condense ro ghum juice fister ts an 
any évaporator in use, and consequen'ly make 
I'ghter syrup and wh te sugar. -»end for des- 
criptive cir-ular of evapuratore, eare mills, etc. 
Agents wantec 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


Be13 Bellows Falls, Vt. 


FAIRBANKS SUALES 








Eclipse Wind Mills; 


The Strongest Mills Made. 
SAFEST TO BUY. 


Because warranted the besi (same as Scales) an 
varrantee 1s substantial Contain all improve 
nents Prices jowest, quality considered, Sen 
‘or catalogue describing article wanted. 


FAIRBANES & (0., 


902 & 304 Washington Avele2, St. Lows, Mo 


e AGENTS FOR 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN. 
14-27 


Palenl Adjustable 


SUGAR CANE MILLI 


Evaporators, &c. 


For Circulars and 
Price List, address 


1 MADISON 


© MANF'G CO 


Mapisen, Wis, 


’ 










21-13 





Kingsland &lerguson 
aciaring C0 


my “hay 





Malt 





as : 
Our mills dre horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the jurce, and doing 


speedy work. We make four sizes. 
Dixie Evaporators, 


Either galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace: also fixtures for brick 





or stone aroh, 4a~Send for circular. 
Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 















STAR \CANE 
= MIL. 


worinas twice as fast dou- 
e 1 capacity cheapesi 
Mill ante warrenied te 
every respect. We manu- 
facture ten different styles 
of cane mills, and as iul) 
A. steck of evaporators and 
jsugar mak er’s supplies. 

} Send for circularto, —— 
J. A. FIELD & CO. 
ger oward Str. ‘St. Louis; Mo. 





72 aweek. $i2aday at home easily ma 
$ Nong | outfit free. Address True & C 
ugusta, Maine. 

Canvas«ers make from $25 to $0 per week sel) 


ing goods for E.G. Rideout & Co., 10 Barcla 
%.. New York. — catalogue and terms 











Pies l@e, G A. 
un 


0 varieties Fren: romeo > 


SPRAGUE’S 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 


OPEN DAY AND,NIGHT. 
TI6N. Fifth St , 8t., Louis. Opp Union Market. 
Rooms 5éc, 75e and $1. 





BCSS DINNER 250 








we A & J, DORSEY 
raga ee 
R- Pike Co., lits. 


Breeder; v1 prize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
rhire and Chester White swine, and Merine 
sheep. Won 24 prizes in class and 4 ewee; stakes 
in 1880 at Illipois State and 8t Louis Fairs 
Breeders recorced Stock for tale Write ro 


what you want. Mention this paper 14-38 


Poland-China Pigs 


A SPECIALTY. 


Whiteside, Reck Prairie, Mo., makes 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas « specialty 
Has among his breeding steck nothing bw 
strictly first-class animale, registered in Ameri- 





G. Ww. 


can P C.Record. Prices lowdown. Addresa 
G. W. WHITESIDE, 
4i-tf Greenfield Pade Co.. Mo. 





JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Trael 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 382-5 





Spanish Merino 
SHEEP. 


J. BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Ce., I, 


Only 85 miles from St. Louis, on the CHICA- 
GO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or th 
ROCKFORD, ROCX ISLAND & 8T. LOUU 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by whelesalk 
ar retail, at reasonable prices 


BLOODER SHEEP FOR SALE. 


Southdowns—One ram and twenty ewes, 
pedigreed to importation, three to seven 
years old, in fine condition, $300. 

THOS. T. TURNER, 
i 706 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Go to Headquarters for Norman Horses. 

THE DRAFT-HORSE CENTER OF AMERICA. 

We “ave imported many that 

were government-approved and 

prize winners in France, and 

have taken over two thousand. 
prizes at various fairs in the 

















All stallions 
warranted 






made from time to time. 
We defy the world to show a lot to 
equal ours. 


LB 


Before purchasing, obtain our prices, 


150 hea#fon hand. New importations 





re - > : m = 
es 2. wi) 
Sr. LAURENT, weight 210, 


BSB. DITTO é& Co., 


Importers and Breeders of 


NORMAN FRENCH HORSES 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


One hundred head of Normans arrived in 
August, 1881—the finest lot of stallions ever 
imported in one lot to America. Come and 
see them. SA-tF 


per day athome. Samples worth 95 
$5 t0 $2 0 Free. Address STINSONACO ,Portland 
aine 


DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been 
longer located than any other Physician in St. Louis, as 
city papers show, and all old residents know. 8& 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture, Orchitis, Rupture 
peaeex Diseases and Syrhilitic or Mercuri 
tions of Throat, Skin or es cured Safely, Privately. 
Lee Sexual Debility and 
as the result of Self-Abuse in yout 
mature: years,or over 
seminal emissions, de! 
memory, physical 
confusion of ideas, loss of 
rende maxriage improper, are permanently cured. 
Consultation at office or by mail free—invited. Pamphle& 
one stamp. Medicines sent by mail or express. 
guaranteed. Where doubt existe it is frankly stated. 


MARRIACE | :»ze?. 
plates. i GUIDE! 


ole story, well told, a8 it is true to life; on the 
following subjects: Who may niarry,who not.why. Man 
hood, Womanhood, lecay. Who shoal % 
How life and happiness may be inc e..sed; Effects of 
ibacy and excess, and many more. Those m or 
fomempiating faarrioge coats oN dittben keep under 
and key. e y mailin money or postage. 
Privaens hittier By St. Charl-s st., St. Louis. Mo. 
Private matters cured. Oldest office in U: 8. callor write, 


FREE Seesesieinn 25<e 


! Societ; 

‘ective Memory and Disorders b onyht on by 

Habits and Exvesses. Any druggist has the ir) 

Rt Louis Oarative Inst’e, 619 St.Ch arles, St. Louis oe 
M-h2 


GOLD MEDAL AWARVED 
the Autbor A new and great 
Medical Worgs, warranted 
the best and cheapest, indie 
pensable to every man, en 
titled ‘‘the Science of Life or,. 
Self Prever:ation;’’ boa & 
in finest French muslin, em- 
bo: sed. full gilt, 300 pp. con 
ae tains beautiful s ee) engrav- 
KNOW THYSELF ins: '25 ; re seriptions, hand 
‘only $125 sent by mail, i}lus- 
trated sempk ,6 vents; send now, Addre s Pea- 
body Medica) institute or Dr. W. H. PARKER, 
No. 4 Bn finch rt. Boston 24-52 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of early imprudence, yee ner 
vous debility, premnure decay, et., havirg 
tried in vain every known 7, bas dis 
éd a simple means of self-cure, ¥ he 
send free 


























4550 JH. RERVES. is Chathawo ote, N..¥ 
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Eprror Rura. Wortp: Oneof the 
Worst evils, and one that we hear but 
' Very little is said about, is the contin- 

ual changing of lines between farms, 
_ by different surveyors. A farmer buys 

a farm, pays his money therefor, hires 
_ surveyor to tell him. where this line 

runs, and how far his land extends. 

For this he pays more of his money and 

thus to hire a man or officer, who is a 
~ legalized officer of the state and county, 

supposed of course to be competent to 

perform the work required. After this 

is done, the farmer goes to work to im- 

prove his land actively. Upon the basis 

given him by this legalized officer, he 
builds fences, houses barns; clears up 
and cultivates the land. This all costs 

time and money. . 

In a year or two and after the farmer 
has spent considerable money improve 
ing his place, another farmer comes 
along and buys apiece adjoining the 
first; he too is another to know where to 
put his fences and improvements, he 

_ hires the county surveyor to establish 
his lines as the boundries of his land, 
for which service he pays his money. 
The chances are that at this time this 
surveyor will run the lines a little -dif- 
ferent from what they will at first, and 
the first farmer finds that he has put 
- his fence ten or perhaps twenty feet 
over the line; he is either forced to go 
to the expense of moving and resetting 
his fence, or as is the law in some states 
of losing his fence entirely. 

This may not be all. Many times he 
is forced to move his house or his barn 
or other permanant improvement that 
has cost him considerable outlay. 

The changing of his fence may only 
be temporary, the next surveyor will 
again change the lines and another 
move of the fence is made, and this 1s 
kept up from one year to another, or as 
often as parties joining him see fit to 
have their land surveyed, and pay for 
having it done. In many cases the 
party has nothing to do with this, but 
is obliged to move his fence. Another 
‘serious matter that must also be taken 
into consideration is the roads, we can- 
not expect good roads when they are 
continually being changed, but this is 
certain to be done as long as there is to 
be a continual changing of [ines be 
tween farms. 

There is a remedy for all this, let the 
lines or at least seetion lines and corn- 
ers be once established, and then let 
them remain there. 

It is unquestionably a fact, that very 
few surveyors will agree exactly where 
a certain corner should stand, and es- 
pecially the case where they are to do 
otherwise. 

When a surveyor is hired by a party 
to run lines, if he should find the corn- 
ers and lines to be the same as the pre- 
vious surveyor had done,their work 
would soon play out, they must make 
some change in order to keep up their 
work, and so the changing goes on. 

There is hardly a farmer in the state 
but who has suffered more or less ex- 
pense both of time and money, and in 
amany cases to a considerable amount, 
and under the present system of sur- 
veying all over a section or township 
at any anybody’s whhim—who is able 
to pay for it—he is liable to be at more 

_ expose at any time; he may be at everso 

much expense in putting up his im- 
provements, they may all have to be 
xemoved no difference how much loss 
may accrue to him, simply because 
the second surveyor sees it to his in- 
terest to change the lines. 

If necessary let us have a general sur- 
vey made, and permanent section cor- 
ners established atleast, and let it be 
understood that these are not to be 
changed, and in a great measure this 
continual changing of lines will bedone 
away with. If this is done and we 


know where section corners are, and 

that they will not be changed every 

ear, then we can work our roads to a 

tter advantage, and can ‘have better 

gm at much lessiexpense of time and 
r. 

The farmer can also set his fences 
and make them permanent—can if he 
desires, set out rows of trees along the 
fence especially those that are along the 
roads or highways, and thus beautify 
the country.as well as improve his own 


‘arm. 
Besides all this a large amount of 
hard feelings and litigation between 
neighbors who by all means should be 
friends, would be done away with. A 
Goodly sum of money that is worse than 
rown away will be saved. 

How many timesin going over the 
country you see two fences set as close 
together between two farms as it is 
possible for them to be well placed, the 
space between them ig generaly over- 
grown with weeds, we usualy hear this 

ed the “devil’s land,” and on inquir- 
ing the reason you will find it is where 
two farmers cannot agree as to where 
the line separating their farms should 
be, and each one has built and insists on 
keeping up, through petty spite a sepa- 
‘rate line of fence, where one would an- 
‘Swer, simply because they have got at 
-outs with each other by this continual 
changing of lines. 
_We are in favor of agitating this un- 
- til this worse than nuisance 1s abolish- 
ed, it amg give a few surveyors less 
‘work to db, but it will save farmers a 
- large amount of time, money and vex- 
«ation of spirit. N, J. SHEPHERD, 
Pleasant Mount Mo. 


‘Summer Complaint.” 
For diarrhea, dysentery, bloody-flux, 
ramps in the stomach, and colic, whether af- 
; at. adults, children, or infants, Dr. 
8 Compound Extract of Smart-Weed 
ig @ Sovereign remedy. It is compounded 
. from Saadoprect! peng brandy, Jamaica gin- 
ger, or water- T, anodyne, 
2 soothing and healing gums. Sold by drug- 


» 


SUGGETIONS IN TIME. - 
What a Woman of Prominence in the Med- 
ical World Has to Say About Her Sex. 








Synopsis or A LECTURE DELIVERED BY Mas. 
Docror KENTON, BEFORE THE WoMAN’s 
Soorety or New EnGuanp. 


. 


In all ages of the world, poets, scientists 
and men of prominence have looked with 
enthusiasm often akin to reverence upon wo- 
man; but it is only within the last few years 
that she has begun to ase*us her right place, 
not only in society, but with the world in 
general. Why so desirable an end should 
have been so long delayed it is difficult to 
understand; but that it has at last come is 
certainly cause for gratitude. In her social 
sphere, in her mental development and es- 
pecially in her physical improvement, woman 
has shown wonderful adwancement and such 
as astonishes the world. 

They who have made a careful investiga- 
tion tell us that heathen women are much 
more able to endure pain than are the wo- 
men of civilization, but civilized women 
would resent the c that they are weak- 
er because they are civilized. A distinguish- 
ed writer says: “If the women of civiliza- 
tion are less able to endure the taxation of 
their physical resources than are heathen 
women, it is a mere accidental circumstance 
and one within their control.” 

Let us consider for a moment the possibil- 
ities which present themselves to every wo- 
man. When the body is healthy beauty is 
certain to appear, even in features and forms 
once plain; indeed, it is the only known 
way to become beautiful, and all other pre- 
parations, powders, stays and laces are con- 
temptible delusions. With health and beau- 
ty in all their attractiveness a new life 
dawns, 





ENJOYMENT BEGINS 


and all the luxurious attendants of a healthy 
body come forth. The maiden feels the 
glorious possibilities of life ; the mother be- 
comes conscious of the grandeur of materni- 
ty and the joysof a family. All this is not 
only woman’s privilege, it is her duty, and it 
embodies the highest definition of “woman’s 
rights.” 

After enumerating many of the blessings 
that follow perfect health the speaker con- 
tinued : 

All these desirable things can be accom- 
plished, but in one way only. The Creator 
has given both woman and man perfect 
physical form, and each is constitutionally 
equal to all natural demands. It isa mista- 
ken and pernicious notion that one is strong 
and the other weak. No curse was pro- 
nounced upon woman which did not apply 
with equal penalty against man. If women 
believe the fatalism that disease is a neces- 
sary condition of their existence it is chiefly 
because the disciples of the schools of medi- 
cal practice have been utterly incapable of 
competing with the multitude of ills which, 
by personal carelessness or professional in- 
competency, they have permitted to fasten 
upon women. 

A few weeks agoI received a call froma 
charming lady, whose earnest face clearly 
showed that she desired advice and assist- 
ance. Upon questioning her she stated that 
she believed she was suffering from a para- 
lyzed liver and wished to know if I could in 
any way aid her recovery. Now, imperfect 
as her statement was in regard to the dis- 
ease which troubled her, there is no doubt 
that 

THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 

are suffering to-day, from similar troubles, 
who do not recegnize their cause so nearly 
as this lady did. Paralysis means death of 
the member paralyzed and torpidity of the 
liver is the first stage of its dissolution. This 
is one of the most serious questions that can 
arise in the experience of any woman ; for a 
torpid and diseased liver cannot be cured at 
once, and it carries with it the elements of 
disease to all the other parts of the system. 
With an imperfect liver, biliousness, lan- 
guor, a sense of bearing down, constipation, 
displacements, uterine troubles and the thou- 
sand ills which are coupled in their train 
come thick and fast, Then follow impure 
blood and all the evils which an imperfect 
circulation cause. A derangement of the 
kidneys or liver causes disease in the organs 
which adjoin them just as certainly as a bad 
peach-injures the other peaches in a basket. 
Not only this, but when these organs are in 
a healthy state they restore and keep in or- 
der any irregularity which may occur in the 
lower portion of the body. No woman was 
ever seriously sick for any length of time 
when such was the case. No serious inflam- 

tiou can occur when the blood is pure, 
and no blood can be impure when the liver 
or kidneys are in perfect order. 

I have seen very much of the troubles and 
ills to which women have been subjected, 
and I have learned to sympathize while I 
have sought to relieve. In endeavoring to 
carry relief I have tried to be free from prej- 
udice and have in view but one end, namely 
—to help those who are suffering ; and I feel 
it is my privilege to-day to state that I be- 
lieve there is a means whereby those women 
who are suffering can obtain complete relief 
and those who are in health be continued in 
its enjoyment. A few years ago a promi- 
nent and wealthy gentleman residing in 
Rochester, N. Y., was given up to die of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys. By means 
of a simple and purely vegetable remedy he 
was restored to perfect health, and has since 
been the means of saving the lives of many 
others. So efficient did ° 


HIS DISCOVERY 


prove in the case of many well-known men, 
that it began also to be used by ladies, and 
to-day, thousands of women, in all parts of 
the land, owe their restored health and con- 
tinued happiness to the wonderful power of 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Oure. Mr. 
Warner has the wrstten testimony of hun- 
dreds of the best ladies in the land, enthusi- 
astically praising the remedy, and thankfully 
expressing their gratitude for health. These 
letters are sacred, and cannot be given to the 


the facts above stated. Nature has given 
woman a delicate, watchful, alert instinct 
and she has found this remedy to be what 
her sex for years has needed, to restore and 
maintain the perfection of nature. She re- 
sents the imputation that she is bound to 
suffer all the ills that attack her. She recog- 
nizes that suffering is but an incident of her 
existence, and that this incident is wholly 
within her control, if she can find the neces- 


changeable character of our climate, the oft- 
times exacting and enervating customs of 
society, of fashion and of necessity, all con- 
spire to impair the vitality of women. If we 
add to these the exhausting duties of moth- 
erhood, and the mental anxiety for the suc- 
cess of her husband in all his laudable ambi- 
tions, which play upon her energies, is it 
surprising that thus burdened she“should 
break down under the physicalstrain? By 
no means—on the contrary the wonder is 
that she has maintained her physical strength 
as she has. 





I have not the time to elaborate this point. 
You yourselves very well know what the cir- 


public, but they overwhelmingly verify all|. 


sary helps which nature provides, The/ed 





cumstances are which have rendered her life 
@ burden. You also know that the 
PBIMARY CAUSE - 

of physical degeneration is impure blood. 
The performance of the natural functions of 
womanhood and motherhood is ‘not 4 dis- 
ease, nor should it be so treated, Disease is 
the result of the transgressions of physical 
laws by our ancestors or by ourselves, and 
the natural coursings of the blood should 
not be so considered. If, however, the blood 
be impure, it is certain to produce its poison- 
ous effects in the parts with which it comes 
in contact, and thus cause inflammations 
and the innumerable ills that make the phys- 
ical life of woman so hard to endure. 

An enumeration of the troubles to which 


woman is subjected, and the adaptibility of" 


the remedy above named for their cure was 
then made by the speaker, who continued: 

I am aware a prejudice exists against pro- 
prietary medicines, and that such prejudice 
is too often well founded, but.we should dis- 
criminate in our judgments and not condemn 
all because some are inefficient. The merits 
of Warner’s Safe. Kidney and Liver Cure 
haye been proven beyond a doubt, because 
they deal directly with the causes of all. fe- 
male troubles; y effect and control the 
body of the tree rather than its branches, 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Oure has 
indeed been a blessing for the rich ; a boon 
to the poor. It has lifted men from a bed of 
death and restored them to vigor and health. 
But greater and better than this, ithas come 
to woman, has raised her, restored her and 
kept her in constant hopefulness and health, 
It has kept back disease by fitting the sys- 
tem to resist its attacks; it has regulated the 
life, purified the sources of life, and brought 
innumerable blessings out of numberless 
woes. 

The women of America, both young and 
old, have greater opportunities to day than 
those of any land in any age. Their rights 
are more fully recognized, their privileges 
greater and their possibilities unlimited. 
They are permitted to enjoy life to its fullest 
extent, and to do this their bodies must be 
unimpaired. I congratulate the women of 
this free land that the keenness of their per- 
ceptions has led them to discover their ne- 
cessities and what will satisfy them. I con- 
gratulate them that they, who have reaped 
the greatest benefits from the scientific re- 
searches of independent investigation, are 
to-day the most enthusiastic proclaimers of 
the merits of this great remedy of which I 
have spoken, The spirit of intolerance, I 
may say in conclusion, so rampant in this 
age of free investigation when all things are 
judged by what they are and nct what they 
seem, must eventually give way to the better, 
wiser, nobler liberality in which alone can 
be found true security, true peace, true 
health and true happiness.—New York Home 
Journal, 


3 The Markets. 


Sr. Louis, September 8, 1881. 

[Prices herewith are for round lots in first 
hands. Small order lots charged at higher 
prices. Buyers pay first ten days’ storage, 
except in special bins.] 

Friovre—Sales: 16 bris at $5 15, 75 at $5 
35, 141 $5 75, 120 at m6, 160 at $6 50, 
87 at $6 80, 375 at 6 86, 25 at $690, 130 
at $7 05, 250 at $7 25 del, 50 a $7 40 part 
del. 

Rrr Frovur—Firm at $6@6 50, as in kind 

Corn Mrat—aActive and firm. Sales of 
city on orders at $3 70@3 75 del. Grits, 
hominy and pearl meal at $4 70@4 75 del. 

Wueat—No. 2 red at $1 40, No. 8 red at 
$1 33, No. 4 at $1 25, Mediterranean— 
No. 2 at $1 40, No.3 $1 33. 

Cosy—No 2 mixed at 621¢c, No 2white- 
mixed at 75c, rejected white-mixed at §91¢c. 
rejected 59c. 

Oats—No. 2 at 411¢c, mixed at 4ée, 
prime at 44i¢c. 

Rrze—Grade No 2 at $1 10. 
$1 13. 

Bartexy—At $1 @1 06. 

HAy—Prime prairie at $12, choice at $12 
25, prime timothy at $16@17 00, choice 
timothy-at $18. 

Hemp—Common and undressed $85@95 ; 

to choice $109@115 ; dressed $160 to 

190; shorts $130@150; hackled tow $50@ 
65. . 
~ Burren—Market steady all round. The 
high price of fancy creamery causes consum- 
ers to turn to fine dairy, of which the pro- 
portion is small in the general receipts and 
price stiff: Medium and*good to choice dai- 
ry also finds ready sale. We quote: Choice 
to fancy creamery 30@32ce; fair and ordinary 
makes 28@29c; choice to fancy dairy 26@ 
28c; medium to choice 21@25c; common, 
store packed, etc. 13@20. 

Curgse-—Firm. Full stock 10@130; good 
to choice, part skim 9@11c; poor skim, old, 
etc., 2@6c. 

Live Pouttry—Chickensin moderate sup- 
ply, good demand and firmer; ducks steady: 
Sales: Old chickens—hens $2 25@2 40— 
cocks $1 50@1 75; young—small to me- 
dium $1@1 25 to $1 75, choice $2 ; young 
ducks $1 25@2 25 as in size. 

Game—We quote: Grouse young at4 50, 
$3 00 for.old, wood duck $1 50, woodeock 
$5, sandpipers, and small plover 30@50c 
squirrel $1, 

Wooi—Tub-washed choice at 390, fair at 
85@38c, dingy and low at 33@360, Un- 
washed medium 230, choice 25c, low and 
coarse 18@2ic, Black, cotted and burry at 
5@10c per Ib less than fleeces in good con- 
dition. 

Hwxs—Dull. Dry flint 16% 
13c; dry salt 12c—damaged lle; dry bull 
and stag 101g0; green salt 9c—damaged 
7l4eo; green uncured 71¢ 60; 
green bull and stag 534 @6c. Glue stock at 
80 green to 5c dry. 

Frataers—Firm we quote: Prime L. G. at 
61c in large to 62c in small sacks ; unripe do 
52@57c; old and mixed range from 10c to 
30c ; tare 3@10 per cent. 

Sueep Pevrs—Green : $1 25@1 40; 
shearlings 40@50c, dry flint shearlings 15@ 
250. 

Porators—In steady demand and firm. 
ard growth selling mainly at 950@$1 10 

ba. 

Sweet Porators—At $3 50 per bbl; 40c 
# 34-bu box. 

Deer Sxins—Bug-eaten, salted and damag- 
at 10c to 30c; No 1 at 406e. ‘ 

Aprtes—We quote: Consigned lots at 
150to2 per bbl for poor to fair, 2 25@ 
2 50 for choice, $3 for: fancy; home-grown 
shipping stock at 1 15@2 25 per bbl pack 




















Samples at 


Pzacnes—We quote, # }¢-bu box: Small 
to medium varieties at 25@60c, 75@90 
for choice and fancy; freestones at 1 25 
but few of this kind offered. 

Prars—Slow and easy. Sales, Bartlett-- 
smali and knotty at 75@90c, fair to choice 
60c@$1, fancy at $1 25, and common varie- 
ties at 50@75c per 1¢-bu box, California at 
$5@6_ per box. 

Grarzs—Plenty and slow. We quote: 
Hartford at 2@3c per th. Ives’ ing 2 
@5e; Delaware 7@8c for 
inferior, 10@12c for choice. 

Bonzs—Sell at from $17@20—latter for 
dry buffalo. 


| Warnmararowe—Job at 8@16 per 100 
for ordinary, and choice gia at 90@100 
per car. 


Drrup Frurr—In demand and firm. Ap- 
ples at 5e for fair to 6c for prime and 61g0 
for bright new. Peaches at 6}¢c. 

Grass Sreps—Demand only for timothy’s 
New timothy 2 60@2 75 spot; millet 7Uo 
nominal, 


Heme Sxep—Nominal at $2 50 for prime 
recleaned held higher. 

Emery Barrets—Coal and other light oil 
barrels at $1 15.; whiskey do $1. 

Fiaxsexp—Better and more doing; firm 
at $1 30 pure test. 

Proans—Firmly held. Western 8@8}¢e, 
Texas 9146 @101¢c. 

Pranurs—Demand only for choice. Ked 
2@21¢0, white 8@4e. 

Oastor Brans—-Not wanted above 1 85 
for prime : 

Satt—Domestic sells at 1 50@1 55 per 
bbl; G. A. at $1 20@1 25 per sack. 

Hors—N. Y. 1880 crop 23@25o0 from store. 

Sonar Inon, Erc.—Burnt 20c, stove-plate 
50c, plow 750, heavy cast 70c, wrought $1 10, 
brass $8@18, copper 13, zinc 3, lead 3. 

Raas—Country mixed at $1 75@1 85 per 
100 ths; old rope 2\4c per tb. 

Oarrite—Export steers $6 00@§ 22, good to 
heavy steers $5 40@65 85, medium to fair 
steers $4 75@5 25, fair to Colorado 
steers $4 75@5 50, fair to good stockers $3 00 
@8 50, fair to good feeders, 1,000 to 1,100 
ibs. $3 60@4 00, native cows, common to 
choice $2 00@4 00, native heifers, fair to 
choice $3 25@4 25, common to choice native 
oxen $3 00@4 25, good to choice corn-fed 
Texan steers $4 00@5 00, medium to fair 
con-fed Texan steers $3 25@3 75, inferior to 
common mixed $3 00@3845, common to 
good grass Texans $2 00@2 25, milch cows 
with calves $16 00@37 00, veal calves $5 00 
@11 00, Scalawags of any kink 1 60@2 00. 

Surerp—Common to medium muttons $2 40 


good to choice muttons $3 75@4 85; stock 
sheep $2 25@2 55; larabs per head $1 50@ 
8 80, 

Hocs—Yorkers $6 35@6 50, good to 
heavy shipping $6 65@6 90, fair te good 
heavy shipping $6 00@6 50, coarse and 
roughs $5 75@6 00, pigs $4 90@5 50, stock- 
ers $3 50@4 50. 





ee 
|A Timely Warning, or The Experience 
| of a Minister. 

| If yousuffer from general debility, brought 
|on by too close application to business and 


lexcessive brainwork ; or from increasing 
| prostratration and sinking spells, that even a 
| rest or removal of the cause will not relieve, 
| make haste to do as did a reverend friend of 
jours. He secured from his druggist a bottle 
|of Brown’s Iron Bitters, having heard of its 
| merit from a physician, who told him not to 
| take any other Bitters or Tonic, for with the 
l'exception of Brown’s Iron Bitters, they all 
| contained alcohol, and had failed to give his 
| patients lasting relief; nor should he take 
|any other preparation of Iron, for with the 
|exception of Brown’s Iron Bitters, they cll 
| blackened the teeth, and often gave head- 
ache, which Brown’s Iron Bitters never did, 
but in fact cured headache. The effect was 
most satisfactory; he immediately realized 
wonderful results. His old energy returned, 
his natural force came back, and he felt him- 
srlf aliogether a new man, full of health, 
strength and vigor, and he has continued to 
remain so ever since. Now he recommends 
Brown’s Iron Bittersto all his friends which 
we unhesitatingly do to all our readers.— 
Grose. 
0 mse 

The best preventive of consumptive dis- 
eases of the lungs, bowels or kidneys is 
Brown’s Iron Bitters. It checks all decay. 

erm en 

Millet is excellent for small chickens, 
being easil) swallowed by them. Sunflower 
seed may be fedfreely. It promotes laying, 
increases the gloss of the plumage, and the 
general health. 


Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for — to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 

Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Address 
G. Millinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for cir- 
culars. 














TWENTY-FIRST 


St. Louis Fair 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 


AND CLOSES 


SATURDAY, OCT.8,’81. 
Premiums, $80,000. 


The Exhibition of Horses, Cattle, Sheep- 
Swine, Poultry, Agricultural ip-plements, Ma, 
chinery and Mechanical displays. Works of 
Art and Textile Goods will this year surpass 
anything before visited an this continent ’ 

A'l Rallroads will carry passengers and 
freight to the St. Louis Fair at largely reduced 
rates. 


Sales of Stock will be made a specialty. 
Tuesday, October 4, 
GRAND NIGHT PARADE 


OF THE 


Veiled Prophets. 


Letters directed to the Sccretary will receive 
promape attention. 
G. 0. KAL 





B, CHAS. GREEN, 
retary. 83.4 President. 
:Farm Library in One Volume. 


The Standard Agricultural Book, New, Accurate, 
rehensive, Complete. Adapted te ali sections of the 
lis How to Make the 


ountzy. jure Guide to Success. Te’ 
arm %. See-pages 140 Illustrations Agents Wan 
alary and Terma, ahdrane © fit desoriptve 
rs 
J.C, MeCURD Y & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
18 26-eow 





Farmers are Mechanics 
in many ways and need a mechanical! journal. 
**The Cincinnati Artisun’’ is valuable, and the 
only 50-cent a year mechanical paper in the coun- 
try. Send Iv cents for sample and club premium 
rat's. Address W. P. Thompson, Manager. Cin- 
cinvati. 30 52e0w 


<Catarrns 





Rev. T. P. Childs, Trey, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cyr yourself at Homer. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address - 








22-26-eow 
; ; Illustrated Book 
The Biages TE OM ase eee 
Y 36-4e0w 





AQveszt chromo cards, new styles, 3 Acts 


@8 00; fair to good muttons $3 25@3 50;| - 


FARMINGFOR PROFIT 
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. WATSON. Pastor Christian Oburch. Troy 0, 
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THE CHICAGO FAIR! 


The Chicago Faig Association has secured the use of the Elegant Grounds of 


THE CHICAGO 


For a Series of Years, for the 


GRAND LIVE 


DRIVING PARK 


Parpose of Holding Thereon a 


STOCK SHOW 


A IN D 
AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
In the Month of September of Each Year. 


THe INAUGURAL FAIR 
WILL BE HELD 


SEPTEMBER 12 TO 17, 1881. 


No Pains Nor Expense Will Be Spared to Make This the 


Grandest Live Stock Show Ever Held on the Continent, 


AMONG THE ATTRACTIONS WILL BE 


A Grand Sweepstakes Prize of $1,000 and a Gold Med- 
al fox the Best Herd of Draft Horses. 


A Prize of $500 and Gold. Medal for Best Draft Stal- 
lion of any Age or Breed. 


A Prize of $500 and Cold 


Medal for Best Draft Mare 


of any Ave or Breed. 


A SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE OF $500 AND GOLD MEDAL FOR BEST HERD OF 
CATTLE OF THE BEEF BREEDS. 


A SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE OF $500 AND GOLD MEDAL FOR BEST HERD OF 
THE DAIRY BREEDS. 


Grand Sweepstakes Prizes 


for Sheep, Swine & Poultry, 


and proportionately large prizes for all the Breeds and Classes of Live Stock, as well as for 
Agricultural Products, Dairy Goods, Fruits, Flowers, etc. 

A prominent feature of the Fair will be the display of Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery, and Vehicles, for which every facility will be offered. 

This Exposition is backed by the Solid Business Men of Chicago, and Exhibitors, as 
well as Visitors, may be assured of liberal treatment. Premium Lists with full details, are 
now ready and may be had by addressing the Secretary, D. L. HALL, 116 Monroe street, 


Chicago. 
“ey. H. SANDERS, 


PRESIDENT. 


D. L. HALL, 


SECRETARY. 

















tions, Clothing. 


Our Price-List for the Fall of 1881 is now ready, 
and will be sent free to any addregs. 


We A “ * want- 
ca sell all kinds of goods, in any quantity, #7 ed in 
allthefol- “at wholesale prices. Send for J orthefarm 

wing lin : ; and li 
MW ueas ana “% Price-List, and see how #7, Mei thing 


well we can supply 
all your wants. 







We 


cheaper than you 
can buy at home. It 
costs nothing to try us. 
We occupy the entire 





» Boots, 
Shoes, Hats, Caps, Under- 















Trunks, Gro- 
ceries, and 
in fact ev- 


e 
that 
is 





MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. ,227 


buildings, 227 and 229 
wear, Clocks, Watches, Wabash Avenue, four sto- 
Jewelry, Silverware, Sew- ries and basement, filled 
ing Machines, Crockery, with the choicest articl 
Musical Instruments, ae Dealing with us, you can 
Hardware, Tinware, Weare the origi- select frevs an ondlons 
G Harness, Sad- ety an ve 
on. Revolvers, nators of the system the advantages of 


of dealing direct with the 
consumer at wholesale prices. 
Experience enables us to avoid errors, 


No obliga 











low prices and 
best goods. 
Careful at- 
tention 
giv- 

en. 


tion to buy. 


and 229 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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DO YOU WANT AN OLD-FASHIONED KNIFE? 





Knives now-a days are made to sell, the Maher & Grosh cutlery is mads to cut. Every blade 


is hand-fo 
will mail knite, two-blade, exact size of cut for 


two-biade,. made for hard service, 75c; our best two- 
one-biade knife, 25¢; extra oteng, coe biade, 50c. 


$1. Ludies’ une-blade, 250; two- 

husking knife, $1. Cattle knife, $1. 

lustrated list iree. Address 
36.4e0w 


rged from razor steel and will be replaced free, if soft or fawy. To introduce them we 


753; medium size, two-biade, 59c; extra strong, 
blade, oil temper and every biade tested, *}; 
Pruners, ol: temper and tested blades, 75c a0 


Tt 
lade, 50c. Gents’ three-blade, German: ilver finish. $1. Ores°2 
Sample 6-ifch hand-forged batcher knite. postpaid, 50c. il- 


AHER & GROSH, 
Maumee Street, Toledo, Ohio. 











BiG GIANT FEED MILL, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 


mill made. The only 
mill crashing corn and 
cob—made with cast 
cast steel grinders. 
Grinds faster and does 

i f 






= —— similar price. 
fail to prove the above statements, we will 
give you a mill free. Send for proofs, re- 
ports of trials aud challenges. - 
Don’t be deceived. Manufactured by 
35-tf J. A. FIELD & CO., 
8th and Howard Sis., St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A. 


ONE MAN CAN DO THE WORK OF TWO 
WTETE CLIPrPrP aR 


SAWING 
» MACHINE 


, r it *the 
lightest, simplest, and cheapest aineoetet aeeae? 
sncingeiuiat Ties we msdlie oes 

'. A 
J. E. SHEPARD & O0., Cincinnati, 0, or St. Louls, Ho. 


36-26e0w 





Already tried by th a 








REV.T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO} 








wanied. L Jones &Co., Nassau 
80-13e0w 







NONPAREIL 

FARM & FEED MILLS 

The Cheapest and Best, . 

Will Orush and Grind Any thing. 

Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address L, J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0 
86-4e0w. 


The only practical feed | 7, 


plate type, on 70 new and elegant Bouauet, 


YOUR NAME pristed with new copp® 
ri scroll, Bird and Gold Chromo Cards. Sty!¢, 


beauty and quality can’t be beat for 10. 
Samples 10 cents. Address G@. A. SPRING 
ven, Conn. 


Kingsland & Fercusol 


Mannfactiring Go. 
(a 


,hew 
86-17 









= ie r eS A 
4 
HIS IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of the neste’ 
- aud most compact style, adapted to both 


TEAM AND HORSE-POWE 


ds at tt 
Combining ali late improvements, it ee 
head of the perfect graiu-savers in the marke 
NGINES: 


TRACTION AND PLAIN E 
tar-SEND FOR CIRCULARS.414 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mig. Co, ,St.Loul* 
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